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MEMBERSHIP CLASSIFICATION 


Assistant Director 


By action of the Boardof Directors of the Horseless Carriage 


Club, classes of membershin and dues have been fixed as 
follows: 
1, ACTIVE MEMBERS. Have privilege of voting. Dues for 


new members will be $10.00; 
Fee, and $5.00 for 1948 Dues. 


$5.00 for Initiation 


2. ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. Have all the Privileges of the 
Club except voting. Dues for new members in Southern 
California are $5.00; $2.00 for Initiation Fee, an 


$3.00 for Dues. Members living outside of 
Southern California pay $3.00 Dues, no initiation 
fee. 


3. LIFE MEMBERS. Have all privileges of the Club 


including voting, for life, by the payment of $100.0U 
Dues. 


4. HONORARY MEMBERS. 
except votiny. 


Have all orivileges of the Club 


Minors, and Wives of members pay $3.00 a year Membership 
Dues ard pay no initiation fee. Have all privileges of 
the Club except voting. 
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Prices of back numbers of the Gazette to members. 


Volume 1, Number 1, Mimeographed Reprint $1.00 ea. 
Volume 1, Numbers 2 and 3 -75 ea. 
Volume 2, Numbers 1, 2 and 3 -50 ea. 
Volume 3, Numbers 1, 2 and 3 -50 ea. 
Volume 4, Numbers 1, 2 and 3 -50 ea. 
Volume 5, Numbers 1, 2, 3,and 4 +50 ea. 
Volume 6, Numbers 1, 2 and 3 -50 ea. 
Volume 7, Numbers 1, 2 and 3 -50 ea. 
Volume 8, Numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4 -75 ea. 
Volume g| Numbers 1, 2 3, and 4 


the Garette 
West Los Angeles 


Send orders for 


P. O. Box 503 25, California 





COVER FOR THIS’ ISSUE 
Reproduced here in minature is a duplicate 
photo of the cover. In it are the original mem- 
bers of the Horseless Carriage Club. They met 
at the home of Arthur E. Twohy on November 14, 
1937, when they were invited there by the host 
to “talk things over’. Result...the Club. Those 
whom we have much to thank for are, left to right; 


Amos Peterson, Lou Combs, Dan Fretwell (above) 
Herbert Briggs, Fred Buess, Art Twohy, Everett 
Miller, Paul F. Johnson (above, deceased), Dr. 


Geo. E. Shafer, Ransom Matthews, William F. Young, 
Alfred S. Lewerenz, Basil Daniels, & Dick Twohy. 





Articles appearing in The Horseless Carriage Club Gazette, contributed 
by members, express the individual opinions of the writers, and are not 


necessarily the opinions of the Editors. 
printing articles appearing in this 


Permission is granted for re- 
issue i: credit is given to The 


Horseless Carriage Club Gazette. 








ORDER EMBLEMS NOW. 


We are glad to announce that club emblems will be available 
about March lst. An order has been placed with The D. L. 
Auld Co., of Columbus, Ohio. This firm has the reputation 
of producing high quality emblems. 


The new emblems will be made of heavy brass, polished and 
lacquered to match the brass trimmings on your antique 
automobile. Size is 34 inches in diameter. Design same 
as cut at top of this announcement. Colors will be blue, 
red and black in vitreous enamel. Two holes for attaching. 


Payment for these emblems will knock quite a dent in the 
Club treasury and therefore we are asking all members to 
order one or more emblems in advance of delivery. After all, 
the emblems are being made for you and are an attractive 
addition to your car or cars. ease fill out the follow-— 
ing order blank and mail at once. Price $3.00 each postpaid. 











Enclosed find $ in payment for______Club Emblems. 
Name 

Street 

City Zone State 





MAIL ORDER TO - 
HERBERT ROYSTON, P. 0. BOX 503, WEST LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 









THE WIVES OF THE HORSELESS CARRIAGE CLUB 
by Peg Habegger 


The wives of the members of the Horseless 
Carriage Club are conspicuous for loyalty to 
their husbands’ consuming interest. But it 
isn’t an attitude which comes the easy way or 
bursts into flower overnight. It’s been wheedled 
along through several critical stages until the 
final day when they realize that the horseless 
monster won’t alienate their husbands’ affections, 
crowd them out of house and home, or eat every- 
thing in sight. Then dawns the beautiful morning 
when they know that there is room for them both 
in his heart. 


With some wives, the seeds of their un— 
swerving allegiance have to be sowed even before 
marriage because their espoused is already a 
devotee of an ancient bus. As one wife remarked, 
“Yes, I knew that he was a collector before 
marriage but that wasn’t what attracted me _ to 
him. I just found out that if I wanted to see 
anything of my beau, I’d better go along with 
him." Usually, with most of them it starts one 
tranquil day some time after marriage when an 
unmistakable gleam in her husband’s eye heralds 
his obvious passion for an antique on wheels— 
and his determination to possess one. 


The devil then assumes possession of her 
wedded-half. He’s out shopping incessantly for 
the model he’s seen in his dreams, constantly 
strays from home to compare friends’ antiques and 
swap talk, spends every available waking hour 
chasing his ancient rainbow. At home he walks 
in a daze, normal conversation is impossible and 
he has to be called to dinner by a_ gong. But 
eventually his determination bears fruit and one 
fine evening he drives home triumphantly in the 
Spirit of 1902. His wife has been steeled to 
the occasion, but no woman wants a rival—es- 
pecially under the same roof—and the sight of 
his loving pride in his mew mechanical baby 
suddenly brings her to remembering that she has 
married him for better or for worse. 

After a ceremonious installation of the 
Vintage Model into the household is completed 
the next stage for her is one of complete 
bewilderment. It seems (if she’s still listening 
at this point) that one car is vastly superior 
to another because it didn’t need to swap fenders 
way back in 191l1-—-and even if the new fenders 
are more becoming. A movie is ruined for her 
husband because in one tiny scene the top on the 
model, circa 1904, isn’t authentic. He runs a 
temperature and takes to his bed upon learning 
that another old car has been destroyed. Her 
best dress can be ruined or the cook can leave 
and he remains calm and indifferent —it isn’t 
the same thing. 


At that point any good wife becomes 
vividly impressed with the fact that’ the 
Horseless Carriage devotees are definitely here 
to stay. Sowing more good seeds of devotion, she 
abandons the attitudes of passive resignation and 
bewilderment and looks at the thing with a 


new 
interest. With feminine intuition she _ soon 
understands that her husband’s feeling is much 


more than that of a child toward a favorite toy. 
He is an individualist who reveres tradition and 
the past. He’s an idealist preserving the first 
beginnings of the motor--carriage and _ his 
interest is comparable to that of any person who 
saves or restores any landmark of an era—any 
first foundation. With that realization, she 
reveres his enthusiasm and enters into the final 
stage which is an active participation in his 
hobby. 


This ready participation may assume one of 


several different forms. Some wives begin 
shopping enthusiastically for brass spotlights 
or track down a special tire. Some rise early 
to select a special costume to wear to a meet. 
Others polish the brass (secretly). Still 
others, content to let their husbands do _ the 


actual work, are delighted to inspire them. But 
each in its own way is a manifestation of their 


unswerving loyalty to the members of the 
Horseless Carriage Club. 
ake hehe Kae Kaka KKK 
OPEN BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 
On the evening of Friday, October 17, the 


Board of Directors met in a meeting open to the 
general membership at the Los Angeles County 
Museum which was well attended, there being 
about 200 members present. 


President Bothwell started proceedings at 
7:30pm with a short business session. There was 
the usual order of business; the reading of the 
minutes, the applications of several new members 
were read and accepted, and a couple of committee 
reports. Following this, a discussion was opened 
to the membership as to whether they preferred 
Saturday or Sunday for Field Meets and Picnics. 
Those present were overwhelmingly for Sunday as 
a meeting day, the chief reason being that many 
were not free on Saturdays. 


Following this, the meeting was turned over 
to Herbert Royston for the showing of motion 
Pictures. Herb had pictures taken at the Tour- 
nament Park meet, the Weber meet, and a colored 
feel taken at the Weber meet by the Dr. Pepper 
Co., a reel taken at a meeting of the St. Louis 
regional group which was quite interesting, and 
a short subject put out by the Bear wheel align- 


ing Company about the Indianapolis race. Every- 
one thoroughly enjoyed the showing of the films 
and express many thanks to Herb for his etforts 


in obtaining them. 





ee Dr .°° 
(Motor 


DYKE 
Doctor) 


The first exclusive automobile supply and 
parts business to be established in America was 
founded in St. Louis in 1899. The story of the 
founding of this now great industry is partially 
a story of the founder, A. L. Dyke, whose fame as 
“Doctor” Dyke was national. The title of “Motor 
Doctor’? was conferred on Dyke by a _ leading 
automobile magazine of New York in 1903, when he 
published the first practical book on automotive 
troubles and remedies: “Dyke’s Diseases of a 
Gasoline Automobile and How to Cure Them, ”’ by A. 
L. Dyke and George P. Dorris. 


At the automo- 
bile show in the Coli- 
seum at Chicago early 
in 1904, a posing 
stunt was introduced 
at the booth of the 
A. L. Dyke Automobile 


Supply Co., of St. 
Louis, to advertise 
this book. The fol- 


lowing excerpts are 
taken from an article 
which appeared in the 
CHICAGO JOURNAL, Feb. 
13, 1904: 






“Dr.” Dyke, who is an ex- 
pert on the diseases of a 
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| 19) A L. BYKE gasoline automobile, was 
l a ee represented by a poseur 
i grotesque, who attracted 
ee ee — a) «=o more attention than any 


other feature of the big 
show. 


1. Cover design of “Dr.” 
Dyke's Diseases book. 


his hand and a generous crop of Missouri 
the 


Weisard, who impersonated 
familiar to automobile owners, 
with spectators, who scarcely 


so wax-like and which moved in such an automatic 


was human. 


A lady from Chica- 
go, while Mr. Weisard was 
posing on a raised stand, 
remarked that she would 
soon find out if it were 
alive or not, and pro- 
ceeded to use a hat pin, 
with the result that the 
show was broken up for 
the time being. 


This little dis- 
eases book was advertised 
in an act introduced by 
Lew Dockstader, the fa- 
mous minstrel man. When 


his automobile would break down on the stage, he 
would take “Dr.” Dyke’s Diseases book out of his 
pocket and proceed to read such as, “‘pull lever 


(A), and then lever (B)”, 


This individual made a 
decided hit by his ability 
to maintain a rigid pose 
for an ror more at a 
time. With an oil can in 
whiskers, Mr. 
funny old “doctor” so 


kept the booth crowded 
believed that the fgure, 
manner, 





2. Old “Dr” Dyke, him- 
self—any questions? 


etc. 





In 1904 Mr. Dyke copyrighted 
another book, which he prepared in 
1903, entitled “Dr.”Dyke’s Anatomy 
of the Automobile”, consisting of 
742 pages with 350 illustrations, 
showing many of the early cars, 
such as the first Oldsmobile (curved 
dash type), Ford, Cadillac, St. 
Louis, and others. Robert F. Brit- 
ton, who at this time was secretary 
and treasurer of the A. L. Dyke 
Automobile Supply Company, assisted 
in compiling this book. 





a. How many re- 
member this fa- 
mous minstrel 
man, Lew Dock- 
stader 

in 


of 


Excerpts from a_ review 

the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CLINICAL MEDICINE, 
Chicago, stated: 
The author of this book appears 
to be of a medical bent of mind; 
for, in 1903, he published “Dis- 
eases of a Gasoline Automobile,’’ 
and‘ followed this, in 1904, with 
his “Anatomy of the Automobile” 
—overlooking in this, that anae- 
tomy should be studied before 
the attempt is made to diagnose 
and treat diseases. 


“Dr. Dyke’s Painless 
Prices” was a slogan used 
on circulars and catalogues 
in the early days; and it 
had a meaning, too. For 
example, if a firm made a ‘4: “Dr.” Dyke’s early 
top for a buggy and sold it auto books, long ago 
for ten dollars, and_ the out of print. 
same top was made for an 
automobile, the manufacturer would double _ the 
price. Mr. Dyke, therefore, endeavored to reduce 
prices as much as possible; hence the origin of 
a slogan well founded. 
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A NOTE FROM ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis regional group elects officers. 
At a meeting held on November 24th, the St. Louis 
Regional Group of the Horseless Carriage Club 
met and elected the following officers for 1948: 


FRANK H. STEWARD, 
HENRY CARPENTER 
WAYNE BLEDSOE 


DIRECTOR 
Assistant Director 


Secretary-Treasurer 


The meeting was well attended and all present 
had an enjoyable time. 


Wayne Bledsoe, Secretary 
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from HORSELESS AGE, September, 1904 
Dr. A. C. Conway, of Marshalls, I11., was ser- 
iously injured on August 28 by being hit in the 


abdomen by the starting crank of his car as it 
rapidly flew around when the motor kicked back. 





DYKE’S AUTOMOBILE BULLETIN, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


WHO’LL BUY RED DEVIL? 


Red Devil is of French descent, his 
Owner Was Irish; one day they had 
a quarrel and the owner laid ‘‘Red’’ 
aside and purchased alarge4-cylin- | 
dei. Dr. Dyke purchased Red Devil, 
put him in the Sanitarium and now Si 
Red Devilisas frisky asa2-year old 
and wants a new owner— Who'll g 
buy him. H 


‘*Red Devil’’—that’s its name-- 
and it is the finest of the French 
Darracq type. The French people 
arerather ‘‘devilish’’ anyway, don’t 
you know, and this particular little 
‘‘red devil’’ has incorporated in it 
all the devilishness of ‘‘ze French- 
man.”’ 


It was brought to this country about a year 
ago by a popular St. Louisan. who, being more 
than abundantly supplied with the necessary 
‘‘shekels’’ paid $3800 including transportation 
and duty for it. 

Tenderly cared for by an expert chaffauer the 
Darrocg always presented a neat appearance. 
It became popular with those who were fortu- 
nate enough to get a glimpse of it as it tore up 
the dust and cobble stones. Its brilliant color 
and speed soon caused it to be knowr as the 
“Red Devil’’ and whenever a great cloud of 
dust was seen and a merry but warning ‘‘honk, 
honk’? was heard, people would exclaim: 
“There comes that Red Devil!’ 


Now the owner of this famous machine was 
no exception to the usual run of people who 
grow tired of useful possessions, and, although 
this willing ‘*Red’’ progeny of the ‘‘Old Nick’’ 
carried its owner anywhere at any time and at 
any speed, it was mercilessly chucked away 





among a lot of relegated vehicles once 
known as buggies and shaggy quadrupeds who 
had served their usefulness as horses. 


This jolly but unfeeling ownernext secured a 
“*4-eylinder’’ just to hump along a little faster 
through his weary life The 4-cylinder boy 
was taken with a severe case of gasolene 
‘‘gripes’’ and refused to work. Dr. Dyke with 
his oil can in his hand made a professional call 
on “Mr. 4-cyl.’’ and while administering the 
oil gun was start!ed to heara groan of agony 
couwing from the rear of the barn. 

Being a kind-hearted and humane old Dr. 
guy, he ambled back to where he had heard the 
ories for belp He expected to find a wounded 
tire or fractured radius rod or a congested cyl- 
inder, but did not expect to see the sight that 
greeted his eyes. 

There before him was the famous little ‘‘Red 
Imp.’’ with bis nose against the wall, all cov- 
ered with mud and junk. The poor ‘‘Red Devil’’ 


was a pitiable sight, being afflicted with wound- 
ed tires and stiff and sore in all its joints. 


Dr. Dykes fountain of tears overflowed and 
after a bloodless oral battle with the cruel 
owner purchasedthe orpban machine taking 
it to his ‘‘Sanitarium Motorique”’ where it wes 
given a bath and healing applications were ap- 
plied to the afflicted parts. 


The ‘Red Devil’’ was given a new set of tires, 
wheels, and in fact, made as good as when he 
first sailed down the pike throwing up dust like 
a scratching cat. 

The pedigree of Mr. ‘‘Red Devil’’ dates way 
back to the first family of Mr. and Mrs. Auto, 
and is known as a robust, healthy creature. 

The fact that the expert chaffauer exerted 
every attention to the machine and gave it the 
solicitous care of a parent relieves the mind 
of the present owner of any anxiety regarding 
* Red Devil’s’’ condition. 

‘Red Devil’’ is seeking a new hume and the 
lucky man with $1200 may affect the transfer. 
This ‘‘Red’’ boy has a body of aluminum and 
has double cylinder engineg of 16 horse power 
placed in front. He is drawn by a bevel gear 
and has four comfortable seats. His trans- 
mission gear is supplied with brakes and the 
hubs of the rear wheels are also supplied with 
brakes. 


Now, Mr. Reader if you are looking for a 
bargain just get busy with your check book and 
write to “Dr. Dyke.”’ 


This machine has been thoroughly overbauled 
and repainted, new bearings put in where the 
least wear was shown, new tires and gears also 
many small devices not originally supplied with 
the machine. All gears are case hardened and 
the entire machine was made up of steel, no cheap 
material used in its construction. A top with 
adjustable glass front which can be lowered or 
raised while at full speed has also been put on. 
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ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ON “RED DEVIL” 


When O’Neil operated the car himself, 
chautfer,: knowing the tremendous speed 
was capable of giving, about 45 miles per hour, 
employer’s 
driving, connected a secret switch in the rear 
O’Neil 


and not trusting his 


of the tonneau, and when 


driving, Mr. Chauffer would seat himself in the 
rear, and when James P. “stepped on it”, and 
danger lurked near, the switch opened the 


ignition circuit and presto, 
stop pronto. 


“Red Devil” was a 1902 Darracq with a two 
engine 
throw crankshaft. 


cylinder vertical type 
connecting* rods on a single 


Red Devil would 


the 
the car 
skill at 


insisted on 


wi th both 


This, of course, produced considerable vibration, 
and it would jump like a jack rabbit. Compression 
of the engine was very high, and here is_ how 
yours truly found it out. One rainy night the 


engine stopped, and on getting out to crank it, 
my raincoat caught the long spark lever 
directly under the steering wheel and fully 


advanced the spark. Of course,: I did not know 
this, and when I cranked, instead of “pulling 
up”, I “pushed dow”. When I came to, I was 
lying flat on the side walk with several people 
around me. How I got that far away from the car 


has always been a mystery. 
A. L. Dyke 





JAMES P. O’NEIL, WHO BROUGHT THE DARRACQ 
(RED DEVIL) FROM FRANCE IN 1902 IS SHOWN SEATED 
IN THE FRONT SEAT OF A DE DION QUADRICYCLE OWNED 
BY A. L. DYKE, IN THE REAR. THIS PICTURE WAS 
TAKEN IN 1900. A DE DION SINGLE CYLINDER ENGINE 
MOUNTED ON THE REAR AXLE GAVE A SPEED UP TO 25 
MILES PER HOUR. 





1905 MODEL “C’’ BUICK TOURING CAR 


NUMBER 745 
(Owned, but as yet not operated) 
by 


Warwick and Douglas Eastwood 


We towed her home almost a year ago, the 
Sunday before Christmas to be exact. It was a 
sad looking piece of machinery, but in good 
shape considering its 41 years of age. It was 
found by a friend of ours tucked away in a_ shed 
not many miles away, where it had been sitting 
for the past twenty or thirty years. Our 
friend had been out scouting for old cars and 
was informed that over on a certain street there 
was an old car sitting out in back of a house, 
the address not known. With the general location 
in mind, our friend started wandering through 
back yards. After some time, he located the 
Buick, which was all there except the crank 
(incidently we still need one) After much ring- 
ing of door bells he found a relative of tHe 
owner, who sold it to him with the promise that 
when it was fixed up he would come over and take 
the family for a ride, which we plan to do for 
him. 


Being auto mechanics here in Pasadena, we 
are fortunate not to be having as tough a time 
as we could have restoring our “Little Jewel;’ as 
we call it. Restoration began last January. We 





worked until about 1 a. m. 
every nut and bolt apart.: What a mess we had, 
pieces, parts, hunks, dirt, grease, rust, cob 
webs. etc.; scettered from one end of the garage 
to the other, Standing back and surveying the 
situation, we wondered if we could or would Live 
long enough to ever get it back together again. 
It seems that after 41 years a car can develop a 
lot of worn parts which are very discouraging at 
first. After getting acquainted with all the 
pieces and practically sleeping with them day 
and night,: they don’t look so bad. In fact a 
fellow develops a tender feeling for each worn 
part and gets visions of it in operation at some 
distant date. 


the first night taking 


We scraped, sanded, wire - brushed, filed, 
and used paint remover, working evenings and 
Sundays for about two months, before the big day 
of re-assembly was in sight. It began with the 
frame, which was in excellent shape except for a 
few loose rivets. We had to replace two broken 
front spring leaves and have a rear spring 
reset. All the old spring shackles were worn 
out, sO new ones were made out of strap iron and 
round headed bolts. All the front axle needed 
was to rebush the spindles, and the rear axte, 
which was built by the Weston Mott Axle Company, 
needed two roller bearings and one ball thrust 
bearing. The wheels were in good shape except 
for being a bit warped from standing in one spot 
for so long. A coat of primer and then ivory 


Back Medel “C™ Towang Car wath Cape Can Top 


THE 1905 


BUICK 


AS PICTURED 
IN THE CATALOGUE 
OF THAT YEAR 


FRONT VIEW——CHASSIS RESTORED 





FURTHER RESTORATION 





enamel on the chassis made our many days 
nights effort start to look like something. 


and 


The engine, with bearings completely worn 
out, one piston cracked, and valves and guides 
almost beyond repair, presented quite a problem. 
This developed into grinding the crankshaft, 
making new main, connecting rod, and camshaft 
bearings, which are the insert type, also making 
new valve guides, new valves (6 cylinder Buick, 
cut off), and new valve springs (Model “T’’ Ford). 
The cylinder walls were perfect, which let us 
breath a sigh of relief. The timer had to be 
rebuilt, and a new drive gear and shaft made for 
the oiler. The transmission will still operate 
so we are putting it back together as is. After 
six months, we were able to step back and enjoy 
gazing at our rebuilt 2 cylinder horizontal 
opposed engine mounted in the frame, all com- 
plete but the crank and chain which were somehow 
lost before we obtained the car. 


Our radiator, which has forty-two feet of 
half-inch brass tubing running between brass 


header plates, was plugged up with dirt, rust, 
solder, and corrosion. The five gallon water 
tank mounted under the hood with the gas_ tank 


was rusted out, which we replaced. The water 
pump needed new gears, impellers, and shafts, but 
the bronze case was still usable, thank goodness. 
So you see we had to devote quite a few hours 
to just the cooling system. 


We now have restored the fenders, which 
were sad, rusted, beat-up pieces of iron. The 
heod and dash-board are nearly finished, all that 
is left to be worked on is the body, which will 
be dark blue, and the upholstering, which is in 
fair shape, plus the minor item—hours and hours 
of brass polishing. Our car does not have a top. 
Being extra equipment costing a hundred dollars, 
the car probably never had one. So after ten 
months work, we have a lot of gas _ buggy parts 
which are beginning to take the form of a Model 
C Buick, one of 750 built (to our knowledge). 


We owe a vote of thanks to Mr. Chayne, 
Chief Engineer of Buick Motor Co., for obtaining 
for us a copy of the 1905 Buick catalog which 
helped us a lot in restoring our car as it 


was 
originally. It also described the fine engi- 
neering and master workmanship that went into 


the early Buick, which was first known as the Car 
Of Quality. 


One thing about this gas buggy hobby is we 
don’t have any extra time to go out looking for 
trouble, and as omr wives say. “We know where we 
can find them." 
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SPECIAL 
DELIVERY 





FIRST WHITE DELIVERY TRUCK, MADE IN 1900. 
OWNED BY THE DENVER DRY GOODS CO. 


Submitted by Geo. H. Scragg, director of Sales 
and Advertising for the White Motor Company, and 
also a member of the Horseless Carriage Club. 
Mr. Scragg’s affiliation with the motor truck field 
has been long and extensive. He was with the 
Ford Motor Company for a time, and then ~ served 
for years in various sales executive capacities 
with Mack Trucks, Inc., and the Brockway Motor 
Truck Company, finally joining the White Motor 
Company as Director of Advertising and Sales 
Promoticr in 1938. 


KREWE REE HS 





Dubuque, Iowa, Oct. 8, °47 


Editors, the GAZETTE: 


Referring to the letter from H. B. Robin- 
son, Loving, New Mexico, page 44 of Sept. issue, 
enclosed is a photo of the high-wheeler in ques- 
tion (Black Mfg. Co., Chicago) taken by a girl in 
our office while in Fort Davis during the war. 
It’s a smail world,: after all. 


Fred Bissell. 





A PREVIEW OF 2037 A. D. 


by Arthur E. Twohy 


The following are excerpts from the 
GAZETTE of the Horseless Carriage Club 
Foundation, of November 30, 2037 
Volume 99, Number 6. 


With this issue we celebrate the hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of The Horseless 
Carriage Club on November 14, 1937, and pay 
tribute to the far-seeing Charter Members of our 
club, without whose vision, few, if any, of the 
priceless examples of early automotive history 
would be available on the floors of this Founda- 
tion to the peoole who weekly throng our exhibit 
halls and library. 


Those pioneer members did their work well 
and let us pause here to salute them. In their 
world, which we cannot see, may we hope that 
they have the time and opportunity to carry on 
their hobby. If, as we are promised, we have 
all happiness there, what-more could a deceased 
charter member of the Club want than four wheels, 
an equal number of those queer old fashioned 
rubber tires, an engine, some gears, a little 
wood, paint, and all eternity in which to put 
together a “genuine 1898 Oldsmobile”. This last 
quotation has lost its point in our day but 
those pioneers seem to have got a lot of fun out 
of that remark for some reason or other. 


From what records of their early meetings 
have come down to us, the pioneers of the Club 
seem to have had a thoroughly good time at what 
they termed “Field Meets”’. Then they actually 
drove these irreplaceable cars as casually as 
though they were nothing more than the still 
earlier form of transportation---the horse draw 
vehicle. Luckily we have a photograph of 
portions of the first “GAZETTE” that was printed, 
and a few pages from some of the other early 
numbers. They were very small affairs and pub- 
lished apparently whenever the officers of the 
Club felt in the mood. Fortunately, about forty 
years ago, the then officers of the Club, realiz- 
ing that all this early unrecorded information 
would be soon lost if not taken down from the 
surviving aged members, arranged to have 
recordings made of their recollections; they 
also made transcriptions of all that the second 
generation members coyld recall having been told 
by their fathers, about the early history of the 
Club. All this information, together with the 
fairly complete file (except the very early num- 
bers) of the GAZETTE, gives us a rather complete 
story of the club’s activities, in addition to 
an equally valuable fund of information of early 
day automobilism. 


The last charter member of the Club went 
to his reward a little over thirty years 


ago, 





but six of the eighteen officers and twelve of 


the thirty five directors of the foundation are 
descendents of the original charter members. 
Many of them have in their possession minor 
keepsakes of their forbears, such as motoring. 
costumes, road maps, goggles, horns, and other 
accessories, but of course with the setting up 
of The Horseless Carriage Club Foundation § in 
1998, through the enabling Act of Congress 
passed the year before, title to all the cars 
was vested in the Foundation. Work on the 
beautiful marble and concrete Museum was begun 
at once. 


Due to the well-remembered air bombing 
threat of 1968 from three enemy aircraft carriers 
hidder? in the haze west of San Miguel Islands,* 
the Museum’s roofs are made bombproof, also 
splinter-proof steel plates automatically cover 
the few doors that are the only openings in the 
otherwise blank walls. Even on close inspection, 
however, it is not apparent that these walls do 
not have windows, such is the care taken by the 
gifted architects Monson and Polizzi to follow 
the style of a building of the period. 


At present there are 267 machines on 
display and there is no real hope of increasing 
this number. The country has been so thoroughly 
searched for these primitive cars that it is 
generally recognized by the authorities that no 
more will ever be found. Incidentally, searching 
for forgotten cars in old barns and sheds, fsom 
what we can make out at this late date, seems to 
have been one of the main outdoor sports of the 
charter members of the Club. This, of late 
years, has been a subject for a good deal of 
argument at Club meetings, as one group cannot 
be made to believe that such excellent museum 
pieces ever could have been found in _ barns. 
Being shown pictures purporting to show cars 
discovered in such places, they claim that the 
photographs were fakes made from what were 
called “movie sets”. So the argument continues, 
and probably never will be settled. 


These rare and interesting cars exhibited 
in the largest display hall are of unbelievable 
types and patterns, clearly indicating widely 
divergent ideas as to form of body _ and 
propulsive power. Generally speaking, the 
motive power in a primitive machine was one of 
three types;® internal combustion (gasoline), 
electric, and steam, but we will return to this 
later. 


Early cars were all equipped with the 
rubber tires to minimize the road shock and to 
make the vehicles easier riding. Rubber tires 
were out-moded at the end of the last century 


* .trapped at anchor by the sudden lifting of that haze, 
to be smashed into shapeless hulks in less than half an 
hour between the hammer and anvil might of the whole 
Pacific Fleet. 


® -this basic development in r development is des- 
cribed in U.'S. Patent 9, 030, $66. 





by the invention of what is now commonly called 
the Olmstead wheel. It would be impossible to 
replace these rubber tires today and for that 
reason, the tires on the cars on display are 
wooden copies cleverly painted. The original 
tires are carefully stored in the lower vaults 
in stainless steel tanks charged with nitrogen 
gas to preserve them. 


The bodies of these early cars were uni- 
versally made of wood, steel bodies apparently 
did not make their appearance until over a hun- 
dred years ago. Steel bodies with many coats of 
protecting color were hailed at the time as the 
last word in body construction. However, the 
body-making industry little realized the revo- 
lution in material and coloring processes that 
was just around the corner for them. They did 
not know what was to come out of the laboratory 


of that young metallurgist Steinmetz, then only 
a student at Cal Tech. 
We mentioned before the three power 


sources in the earliest of these antique cars; 
internal combustion (usually gasoline), steam, 
and electricity. They apparently alf had their 


champions judging from what records we have 
left and from the cars themselves: Electricity 
soon faded out of the picture. Steam held on 
longer, but its form of conversion was the 
primitive form of first heating water to make 


steam, then using the expansive force of this 
product to act directly on the “pistons’’ and in 
turn to be condensed back into water and _ used 
over again. It was a wasteful use of but a 
small amount of energy in the fuel, but in the 
end it was to triumph over its rival, the 
internal explosion engine, but we will have to 
refer to this later. 


The gasoline engine reached its greatest 
absurdity later on than the period of these 
antiques in the shape of twelve and sixteen 
cylinder monstrosities. Knowing nothing better, 
they were considered in their day the ultimate 
in automotive power. However, the entire gas 
engine business collapsed in a period of less 


than five years with the development of the 
Fleury ray in 1965. This once mysterious ray 
in its quartz glass U shaped tube changed the 
liquid in the tanks to a gas at 3,000 pounds 


pressure that drove the small turbine coupled to 
the rear axle, and then, paradox on paradox, 
condensed the used gas to a liquid to be again 
expanded. All of this operation was controlled 
by a small master electric eye that scanned the 
whirling gas---now green---in the small compart- 
ment on the dash. The whole weight of the power 
plant of the car dropped to the remarkable total 
of less than 100 pounds. This decrease in turn 
required the entire redesigning of the car 
itself, so that car weights were brought down to 
about 200 pounds per passenger. 


Again it was thought that the last word 
had been said on motor design and the industry 


tried desperately to readjust itself to the far- 
reaching changes. In 1999 it was jolted by an 
even more breath-taking development with the 
discovery by the English scientist Lawrence of 
means of changing thermal energy directly into 
electric energy. This power source had been the 
dream of scientists ever since the days of our 
own American inventor, Edison, earlier in the 
century, but it was left for an Englishman to 
find the means and to secure a basic. patent. 
Briefly is consists of discharging a stream of 
superheated ionized steam at a tremendous velo- 
city upon a dielectric surface and the induced 
current drives the compact electric motor. The 
loss in changing from thermal energy directly 
into electric erergy is practically nil. Steam 
as motive power has had the last laugh, but how 
different it is in application from the form 
shown in the steam cars in the Foundation, know 
in their early days as the White steamer and the 
Stanley. While the industry was in the throes 
of the revolutionary Lawrence discovery, the 
Cal Tech metallurgist Steinmetz read a paper at a 
meeting of the S.A.E. say his process of 
manufacturing beryllium.* By combining it with a 
small amount of molybdenum, he formed a new com- 
pound with the strength of the highest grade of 
stainless steel and a weight of less than that 
of aluminum. Furthermore, he had discovered 
a new way of combining any desired coloring with 
the metal itself, thus doing away with the 
necessity of exterior finishing. He invited the 
members to come on the platform and examine a 
car built of his new materials.® Members were 
urged to lift it, and were surprised to find that 
a fairly strong man could easily lift either end 
of the car a foot off the floor. Many of the 
S.A.E. went to their hotels that night more 
disturbed than they had ever been before. 


The automotive manufacturers realized that 
here were developments that would rock their 
industry to its foundations. Millions upon 
millions of dollars in plants would have to be 
scrapped, the entire process of manufacturing 
revamped, but, looking ahead as always, they set 
their shoulders to the wheel and in a few short 
years accomplished the marvel, so that now the 
Lawrence and Steinmetz discoveries are taken as 
a matter of course. 


An interesting feature of the ancient cars 
is the widths of the seats. The motor car driver 
and his passengers were much fatter than they 
are today, judging from the generous proportions 


of the seats. Today, with our knowledge of 
vitamins and diet, our people are stili as 
slender and youthful at sixty as they are at 
twenty, and car seats are proportioned 
accordingly, resulting in a considerably 


narrower body design. “Fannytosis’’ as our 
ancestors called it, certainly caused some (to 
us) extremely wide seating arrangements. 


§ -when produced commercially, the cost was but 3¢ a Ib. 


® -this Steinmetz model was one of the first powered by 
the Lawrence motor. 





Our museum library, mecca of so many eager 
students from all over the world, contains the 
greatest known collection of source material. 
Fortunately, some of the early charter members 
realized not only the importance of preserving 
the actual cars themselves, but also the litera- 
ture about them. The cars alone could not _ be 
studied or understood by future generations 
without ‘the necessary automotive data of their 
days. They ransacked attics, combed old book 
stores, and other likely svots for this material 
and carefully preserved the today irreplaceable 
catalogs, photographs, motor magazines, and 
other informative material. Through early grants 
from the heavily endowed funds of the Foundation, 
all this material was secured from the charter 
members and their descendents. Ail of it has 
been photostated and while the originals are 
safely stored in underground vaults, these accu- 
rate copies are readily available to all comers. 


Around the museum walls are enlarge 
framed photographs of early activities of the 
Club and of the members themselves. For a _ long 
time it was thought that no photograph existed 
of the group that held that first meeting, but 
only a few months ago a large “8 x 10” picture 
was brought to the Library by an aged woman who 
said that she found it in an old trunk that had 
formerly belonged to her father who was one of 
the charter members of the Club. She had 
recognized her father in the picture and on the 
back of it was the date, November 14, 1937. We 
knew that this was the date of the first meeting 
of the Club and immediately the staff commenced 


to hope that this was the long-saught for 
picture. By careful checking with available 
Pictures in the files of other early group 


meetings and with individual photographs of the 
first members, it was soon seen that here was the 
desired picture. A 24” by 36” enlargement was 
made which now occupies the place of honor on 
the East Wall. Eleven of the fourteen faces in 
the group have been positively identified and it 
is hoped eventually to discover the names of the 
other three people. The Foundation will publish 
a copy of this in the forthcoming GAZETTE and 
members are urged to try to identify the unknown 
members. Their clothes appear quaint to modern 
eyes. Only men appear in the group as women 
were not admitted as members until a year or two 
later. 


Another very early picture of a curved 
dash Oldsmobile shows a buggy whip on the dash. 
This feature has been the source of still another 
long-drawn-out controversy whenever members meet. 
Probably it will never be settled, but the 
majority think’the whip was carried there to be 
used on other auto drivers who might try to pass 
them on the wrong side of the road. 


In the West Wing is the interesting and 
instructive display of early accessories; brass 
lamps of all descriptions, horns with rubber 





bulbs, sadly perished as our English members say. 
They still give a faint noise when squeezed but 
they could not have been much of a warning. 
Perhaps most interesting of allis the collection 
of thousands of radiator emblems and hub caps of 


all kinds. This display is due to the pains- 
taking search by a few of the early charter 
members for this material when it was still to 
be found. 


It has been over twenty years since any of 
these veteran cars were allowed to be taken out 
and driven. However, there has been such an 
insistent demand that some of them be shown at 
the Olympaid to be held here next year that the 


Board of Governors of the Foundation has _ held 
several meetings on the subject. A great deal 
of pressure has been brought to bear, even. the 


President wrote from Washington that in honor of 
the distinguished visitors from abroad it would 
be a- gesture of friendship and goodwill to have 
some of these cars driven under their own power 
on at least one day of the festival. Accordingly, 
the Board has voted to show three of these cars, 
an electric, a gas driven machine, and one of 
the early steamers. They will not be operated 
on the streets but will be taken on trucks 
directly to the Coliseum and driven around the 
field under their own power by technicians of the 
Foundation. Complete running description of the 
event will be given over the public address 
system at the stadium and photovision on micro- 
wave will be available to all that care to look 
on in their homes. On the following day the 
entire stadium has been reserved exclusively for 
members and guests of The Horseless Carriage 
Club and the cars will be driven for their 
benefit. Members will be given every opportunity 
to closely examine the machines under operating 
conditions. Twenty-five members who are _ voted 
at our next meeting to have done the most for 
the Club in the preceeding year will be _ given 
rides. One should not fail to attend, as it 
will probably be the last time for a good many 
years that any of these veterans will be allowed 
off the museum floor. 


Our next issue will be devoted largely to 
to reproducing in full color all of the cars in 
the Museum. These rototone prints will be in 
the nature of a supplement, with one car to a 
approximately 10°’ x 14°’ mounted on heavy card 
board. In addition, the GAZETTE itself will 
carry a color section of fifty pages devoted to 
reproducing in all their attractiveness the 
Club’s magnificent display of radiator name 
plates, hub caps, horns, lamps, etc. 


Another section will be given over to the 
portrayal of early motoring costumes, both for 
men and women, the latter being attractively 
modeled by daughters of several members. 


to all members, 
$5.15, postage 


Copies are free, of course, 
but additional numbers will be 
and registration extra. 








EVERYBODY LOVES A BABY 


A small car appeals to everyone and many 
people would love to have one for the novelty of 
it if the price were small in proportion to the 
size of the car. Children in particular are 
fond of small cars as they probably feel fthat 
they are nothing more than extremely life - like 
toys and could be handled and driven as such. 


I recently decided to gratify a long felt 
desire to have such a midget and proceeded to 
build the one pictured here. First there wes 
the planning and several sketches were made and 


discarded before the final design was settled 
upon and the car began to take shape. In 
designing such a car it is rather simple to 


reduce everything to the scale decided upon and 
to find wheels, tires, etc., that are in proportion 


but the passenger himself remains a problem. He 
cannot be scaled down 


cannot be made much smaller than the same space 
occupied in a full size car, nor can the passen- 
ger be ignored because after the job is comple- 
ted if he can’t get into it properly but instead 
sticks out like a bump on a log, he looks 
ridiculous and the whole effect is spoiled. Thus 
since the passenger space cannot be reduced to 
scale, it follows that the space for the engine, 
running gear, gas tank, battery, etc., must be 
less than scale and either they will have to be 
extremely small or else very compactly arranged. 
In my car I took the second choice as there is a 
limit to how much the size of the engine and the 
related parts can be reduced and still give 
satisfactory results. 





VIEWS OF HARRY JOHNSON'’S “BABY” AS DESCRIBED IN 


NOTE HOW HARRY HAS 
YEAR OLD 


THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE. 
GIVEN SCALE TO PHOTO BY POSING HIS 3% 


DAUGHTER BESIDE THE BABY. 
RRR KR & & ®& BR 


The engine and chassis used was from an 
American Austin and the frame and springs worked 
over to lower them. The car was further lowered 
by changing the wheels and tires from 4.50 x 18 
to 4.50 x 12, (midget racing car size). This 
was also the equivalent of changing the rear end 
ratio 29% as the engine turns more revolutions 
per given distance. The increased R.P.M. were 
taken advantage of by “souping’’ the motor up by 
adding a high compression head, down - draft 
carburetor, enlarging the intake and exhaust 
ports, stiffer valve springs, etc., with the result 


that the car gives very snappy performance in 
contrast to that of a stock Austin. 
Building the body was just a matter of 


following the sketches and design originally 
decided upon plus patience and elbow’ grease. 
Curved pieces of metal from different bodies or 
fenders were utilized wherever possible, for 
example, the sides of the body back of the seat 
were worked from 1940 Pontiac fenders Where 
nothing suitable was at hand the desired section 
was worked from flat stock. 


My wife and I have had a lot of fun with 
the little car since its completion and it meets 
thoroughly with the approval of my 3% year cld 
daughter who says, “It goes fast, like a hot rod” 


Harry Johnson 








THE 


LL, the views of automobiles shown 1n the following pages are 1905 patterns, 
among which there has been a special forward movement in preparation 
for the midwinter shows. Gasoline, steam and electric vehicles will retain, 
for another year at least, their relative standing in popular favor, the order 
named indicating broadly the rank of each in extent of production. 

The gasoline machine has the widest range of power and speed,—it is 
the accepted ‘‘ foreign type,”’ and the leading touring car of two continents. 

Steam holds the second place, partly because of the instinctive preference for it on the part 
of very many people, and partly because of the reasonable prices at which the different steam- 
driven models are sold. Electric automobiles, within their special sphere,—city and suburban 
riding and for short tours over good roads,—are ideal supplementary vehicles. Practically 
noiseless in operation, and clean beyond comparison with any other type, they are used 
more and more by womankind, for making calls, shopping and the like. 


Roominess and convenience of use are the special features of the 1905 motor cars, to 
secure which there has been a very careful re-adjustment of design from underframes to can- 
opy tops. A longer ‘‘ wheel base”’ is the mechanical foundation upon which the luxurious 
machines of to-day are built up. For the past two or three years, the rear entrance tonneau 
has been the rage. Now, side entrances and additional door widths,—amply allowed for by 
the longer wheel bases,—have been generally adopted in place of the styles of 1903 and 1904. 


More attention has been paid than heretofore to fitting the new models for all reasona- 
ble service on American roads. Asa result, there has been a general gain in reliability and 
an increased range, as well asa new popularity for touring. Comfortable, even luxurious 
equipment, is the rule for the higher priced cars, and the same ends have been sought ina 
less pretentious way, in most of the cheaper lines. 


The essential features of construction, equipment and price, will be found in connection 
with the different automobiles in the following review. By referring to this list, the reader 
may take whatever car he wishes, a:-d ‘find out quickly and authoritatively, its leading fea- 
tures, 

It is expected that this review will be read by many thousands of people who are inter- 
ested in motor cars only in a general way, without much technical knowledge of the different 
types and models. Any intending purchaser desiring additional or special information on 
any car summarized in the following pages may find it of advantage to address the Auto- 
mobile Editor of LESLIE’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE, New York. 





Brief Specifications of the Newest Models. 





MOTOR CARS OF 


FOUR-CYLINDER WINTON ‘C.” 


Water-cooled gasoline motor, 16-h.p., 
under bonnet. Cylinders cast in pairs, with 
heads, water-jackets and exhaust valve cham- 
bers integral. Float-feed, compensating car- 
bureter, supplies the mixture to all cylinders. 
Individual clutch transmission system. Ton- 
neau body with side entrance, aluminum body 
panels and laminated wood seats. Carries 
four or five passengers. Weight, 1,800 pounds; 
price, $1,800. Other models, $2,500, $3,500 
and $4,500, the latter equipped with limousine 
body.—The Winton Motor Carriage Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Automobile Club of Kansas City recently de- 
cided to invite the members. of the City Council 


to take an automobile ride over 


of the City, the object being to convince 


that eight miles an hour is an unreasonably slow 
speed for automobiles. 


POPE-TOLEDO ‘‘ PULLMAN.” 


Four-cylinder, 4-cycle type engine, devel- 
oping 50-h.p., at goo revolutions per minute. 
Pope-Toledo design carbureter, giving power 
and flexibility to engine over wide range of 
speed. Control graduated from 8 miles per 
hour on the high speed to 50 miles per hour, 
without changing gears; operation by spark 
and throttle levers situated on steering wheel. 
Gasoline capacity 16 gallons, sufficient for 200 
miles ordinary travel. ‘Pullman’ body, carry- 
ing five passengers in covered portion, besides 
two on front seat. Price, $10,000.—Pope 
Motor Car Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
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From the HORSELESS AGE, July, 


the boulevards 
them 


1904 





1905. 





WORTHINGTON METEOR. 


Four cylinder vertical motor, balanced type, 
18-h.p., water cooled. Bore and stroke, 3%{x 
4%. Jump spark ignition’ from quadruple 
coil; control by spark and throttle levers on 


top of steering wheel. Sliding gear trans- 
mission; three forward speeds and one reverse, 
controlled by single lever, with direct drive 
on high speed. Pressed steel frame, half 
elliptic springs, 45” rear, 40” front, 13” wide ; 
wheels 32-inches, wood artillery type. Price, 
$2,500.—The Worthington Automobile Co., 
New York. 





24-32-H.P. MORS TOURING CAR. 


Pressed steel frame, 99-inch wheel base ; 
standard tread ; weight, 2,400 pounds, Chassis 
lengthened to admit side entrance body, with 
short chain drive. Motor four vertical cylin- 
ders, in front; valves actuated by separate 
cam shafts; magneto with make-and-break 
ignition. All motor gears inclosed and run in 
oil; cooling obtained by fan in fly-wheel; 
gear case bail-bearings throughout, Four 
speeds forward and one reverse; foot and 
emergency brakes, internal expansion type. 
Price, complete with top, $8,750,—Central 
Automobile Co., New York. 





MODEL ‘‘B,’”? FORD. 
Light-weight touring car, four vertical cyl- 


inders, Long wheel base, with side entrance 
tonneau body. Automatic oiling system; 
jump spark ignition; maximum speed up to 
orty miles per hour. 20-h.p., which, for the 
weight, gives ample hill-climbing power; two 
speeds forward and one reverse. Price, $2,000. 
—Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


The Police Commissioners of New York City have 
received a communication asking that badges 


issued to such automobile owners 
as desire them, so that they may arrest persons 
who throw stones at them. 


be 
and chauffeurs 






MARMON TOURING CAR. 


Four-cylinder, air-cooled gasoline inotor; 
running gear and body hung on thice-point 
suspension systetn, minimizing vibration. 
Direct drive through a rigid shaft to bevel 
gear in rear axle, designed to deliver prac- 
tically the full power of engine to the wheels. 
Seats and dash single-piece aluminum cast- 
ings. Side entrance tonneau, set on go-inch 
wheel base; artillery type wheels, fittted with 
4-inch tires. Price, $2,500.—Nordyke & 
Marmon, Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


STUDEBAKER VICTORIA-PHAETON. 


Body design follows closeiy the lines of a 
Victoria-Phaeton carriage, and carries two 
people. Divided battery, part placed in front, 
part in rear, with sufficient space to accom- 
modate batteries of different dimensions. 
Range of speed, from three miles to fourteen 
miles per hour; average mileage, 40 miles on 
one charge over city streets and fair roads. 
Driving by chain, silent and positive. All 
weight, including weight of motor and bat- 
tery, carried above the springs. Price, $1,750. 
en Automobile Co,, South Bend, 
Ind. 





MITCHELL LIGHT TOURING CAR. 


Four-cylinder gasoline motor, 4x4}, verti- 
cal style, water cooled, 16-18 actual h.p. 
Sliding gear transmission, three speeds for- 
ward oe reverse; speed of car up to forty 
miles an hour, Pressed steel frame; wheel 
base, 88 inches; tread, 56 inches. Bevel 
gear drive; wheel steering; positive lubrica- 
tion. Divided front seats; side door entrance 
tonneau. Weight, 1,600 lbs.; price, $1,500. 
Mitchell Motor Car Co., Racine, Wis. 


From the HORSELESS AGE, 


Motorists of Tacoma, Wash., 
for protection against the 


farmers residing in that locality. 
stoning has been very prevalent of late. 
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are soon to combine 
hostility of 


THE MOTOR CARS OF 


1905 






NORTHERN TOURING CAR. 


18-h.p , gasoline motor, double opposed 
cylinders, 5% x5-inch bore and stroke. Fl 
wheel between engine and radiator; shaft 
drive. Chassis 102 inches. Price with front 
seats only, without tonneau, $1,400; rear en- 
trance tonneau style, $1,500; with removable 
tonneau, $1,600; side entrance tonneau, 
$1,700.—Northern Automobile Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 


- cive 
S. & M. ‘““SIMPLEX.” 


Four-cylinder, vertical, 30-h.p. motor; cyl- 
inders of 44-inch bore and 5%-inch stroke, 
cast in pairs; normal speed of motor, 1,000 
revolutions per minute. Cold pressed steel 
frame; wheel base, 106 inches; semi-elliptical 
springs resting upon forged steel axles of solid 
section. Jump spark ignition; pressure feed 
lubrication system; float feed carbureter. 
Change gear of sliding gear type, with four 
forward speeds and reverse; bevel gear drive; 
hand wheel steering. Weight of chassis, 
2,190 lhs.; price of chassis, $5,000; bodies to 
order at additional cost to suit purchaser. 
Smith & Mabley Mfg. Co., New York. 





THE NATIONAL GASOLINE CAR. 
Four cylinder motor, 24-30-h. p., bore and 


stroke 4% x5. Commutator of improved type, 
operating off a shaft from bevel gear in crank 
box. Oiling device of forced feed type, 
located on the dash; gear box sliding gear 
type; three speeds forward and one reverse. 
Bevel gear drive. Side door tonneau body, 
seating five persons, Wheel base, 100 inches; 
wheels, 32x4. Price, $2,500. National Motor 
Vehicle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


September, 1904 


the 


It is said 





KNOX MODEL ‘‘F”’ TONNEAU. 


14-16-H.P. motor, Knox air-cooled system. 
Two opposed cylinders, arranged horizontally 
under center. Jump spark ignition (from dry 
cells), planetary transmission; two forward 
speeds and one reverse. Weight, 2,000 lbs; 
gasoline capacity, 16 gallons; maximum 
speed, 39 miles per hour. Price, $1,900; with 
top, $2,000; with top and glass front, $2,050. 
Knox Automobile Co., Springfield, Mass. 





PACKARD MODEL ‘“N.”’ 


Has four cylinders,*4 1-16x5%; mechan- 
ically operated and interchangeable inlet and 
exhaust valves. Packard ‘* 1,000-mile’’ vap- 
orizer; throttle and spark lever control, both 
on top of steering wheel. Motor equipped 
with sensitive governor, providing automatic 
control at desired speed ; range of speed on 
direct drive, six to fifty miles per hour. 
Transmission gear and driving gear are one 
complete unit, forming central portion of the 
rear axle, Will carry 20 gallons of gasoline, 
6 gallons of water, and 2 quarts of oil. Double 
side entrance, 28-h.p.; price, $3,500.—Packard 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 





THE MAXWELL TOURING CAR. 
16-h.p. gasoline motor, with double opposed 


cylinders in front, under hood. All parts 
easily accessible. Honeycomb radiator; bevel 
gear drive; transmission case and crank case 
one piece of aluminum. Wheel base, 84 
inches; double side-entrance tonneau; weight, 
1,600lbs. Price, $1,550. Maxwell Tourabout 
8-h.p., weight, 750 lbs.; price, $700. The 
Maxwell-Briscoe Co., Tarrytown, N. Y., and 
317-319 W. 59th Street, New York City. 


A. L. Dyke, St. Louis, informs us that he has 
severed his connection with the A. L.: Dyke Auto 
Supply Co., and that he is working on a new book 
publication -- “Reniedies for a Gasoline Auto and 
All Electrical Connections”. 











30-H.P. DE DIETRICH. 


Pressed steel frame, hung on four strong 
road wheels, by long springs. Brakes, ex- 
panding type, enclosed in drums ; gear box, 
containing four speeds and reverse, suspended 
in frame, Throttle and sparking controlled 
from steering wheel; De Dietrich type clutch, 
easily accessible and readily adjusted. Price 
of 30-h.p. car, Roi des Belges body and full 
equipment, $8,500; 40-h.p., $12,000; 60-h.p., 
$15,000.—American De Dietrich Agency, I 
West 34th St., New York. 





COLUMBIA GASOLINE TOURING CAR. 

35-40-h.p., gasoline motor; 4 vertical cylin- 
ders, 5-inch diameter by 5-inchb stroke; range 
of speed, 150 to 1,500 revolutions per minute, 
the normal being 800 revolutions. Weight of 
car, 3,060 pounds, 1,450 pounds on front 
wheels, 1,610 pounds on rear wheels. Indi- 
vidual front seats, side entrance tonneau, or 
Victoria, Limousine or Landulet styles, carry- 
ing five persons. Whitlock cellular radiator 
with fan, 510 square inches on front face. 
Sliding gear transmission with direct drive on 
high gear; four forward speeds and one re- 
verse. Water capacity, 7 gallons; gasoline 
capacity, 24 gallons; average mileage, with 
full tank under ordinary conditions, 225 miles. 
Price, $4,000 to $5,500.—The Electric Vehicle 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 





THE BAKER ELECTRIC. 


A light electric runabout for summer or 
winter use; body of closed ‘‘depot’’ type. 
Wheel base, 7’ 10”; wheels, 36 inches; tires, 
36x4% inches. Motor, 2\%-h.p., placed in 
front, undera hood ; battery 24 cells (48 volts), 
located under front seat. Bevel gear drive ; 
normal speed up to fifteen miles per hour. 
Price, $3,000.—The Baker Motor Vehicle Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


From the HORSELESS AGE, September, 


The handbook of the 


ready for distribution. 





Association 
Automobile Manufacturers, announcement of which 
was made in our columns some time ago, is 
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AMERICAN MERCEDES. 


An exact duplicate of the 1905 German 
Mercedes ; 40-45-h.p. Four-cylinder motor, 
with mechanically operated inlet valves oppo- 
site the exhaust valves; contact” ignition; 
honeycomb radiator, with fly-wheel fan. Four 
speeds forward and reverse, operated by single 
lever; speed of car up to 60 miles per hour. 
Side door entrance ; will carry five persons. 
—The Daimler Mfg. Co., Steinway, L. I. 
City, N.. ¥. 
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LOCOMOBILE 15-20-H.P. 


Double side-entrance tonneau, carrying 
driver and four passengers. Pressed steel 
frame; 4-cylinder vertical motor in front, de- 
veloping a maximum of 20-h.p. Cylinders, 
3%-inch bore, 4%-inch stroke, water cooled. 
Mechanically operated inlet valves (inter- 
changeable); make-and-break ignition by mag- 
neto. Wheel base, 92 inches; weight, about 
1,800 lbs. Sliding gear transmission; with 
three forward speeds and one reverse; single 
lever change gear. Price, $2,800.—The Loco- 
mobile Co. of America, Bridgeport, Conn. 


= 


15-H.P. WHITE STEAM TOURING CAR. 


Weight, 2,000 lbs.; tank capacity, 15 gal- 
lons gasoline, 15 gallons water; mileage on 


one filling of tanks, 150 miles, Rear springs, 
44 inches, front springs, 40 inches; wheels, 
artillery pattern; tires, 34x4 front and rear. 
Regular equipment includes oil side lights, 
tail light, mudguards, horn, tire repair outfit 
and full set of tools. Wheel base, 92 inches; 
large, roomy tonneau body, Roi des Belges 
type, with luxurious upholstering. Price of 
15-h.p. model, with standard equipment, 
$2,500; canopy top extra. White Sewing 
Mach. Co. (Automobile Dept.) Cleveland, O. 


6 te COKER oR eK RK 
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of Licensed 


now 


Ground has been broken for the 
R. E. Olds Co. at Lansing, Mich. 


lay-out of the grounds provides for 
buildings and a testing track. 





PIERCE-RACINE, ‘‘ B-2.”’ 

16-li.p., two cylinder motor, in front under 
bonnet. Three speeds forward and reverse; 
speed of car up to twenty-five miles per hour ; 
one lever control. Mechanically operated 
vaives; automatic carbureter; jump spark 
igniter. Side entrance tonneau ; price, $1,200. 
Other models, $750, $850 and $1,000.—Pierce 
Engine Co., Racine, Wis. 





THE SPEEDWAY MOTOR CAR, 


24-h.p., 4-cylinder gasoline motor, placed for- 
ward under hood, 44-inch bore, 5-inch stroke. 
Cooling by cellular radiator of original design, 
with large diameter fan driven by one-inch 
flat belt; water capacity of cooler, 3% gallons. 
Single carbureter (aspirating type) with metal 
float, automatic in action and supplying con- 
stant mixture at all speeds. Capacity of gas- 
oline tank, 18 gallons, sufficient for 175 to 200 
miles travel. Transmission of sliding gear 
type, four speeds ahead and one reverse, the 
high gear being direct. Double side-entrance 
tonneau, with individual front seats; limou- 
sine, coupe and other styles on special order. 
Weight, 2,400 lbs.; price, with regular equip- 
ment, $5,000. Gas Engine and Power Co., 
Morris Heights, New York City. 





RAMBLER SURREY TYPE I. 


go-inch wheel base, side entrance or Surrey 
type of body, long bonnet with semi-ellipti- 
calcrown. Two-cylinder (opposed) engine, 
developing 16 actual h.p. Chassis frame one- 
piece pressed steel, braced for longitudinal 
and torsional strains. Gears cut from steel 
blanks, wearing parts revolving on special 
bronze bushings. Transmission of improved 
planetary type, practically oil-tight and dust- 
proof, without internal gears. Price of Ram- 
bler Surrey Type 1, $2,000; Rambler Limou- 
sine (Model de Luxe), $3,000. Thomas B. 
Jeffrey & Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


plant of the 
The proposed 
four main 





THE YALE, 


Two models for 1905. Double cylinder 
model 14-h.p., weight about t,400 pounds, 
upholstered and equipped for the road. Price, 
$1,000. Four-cylinder model, 24-h.p. Price, 
$2,500.—The Kirk Mfg. Co., Toledo, O. 





PREMIER MODEL ‘“F.” 


Vertical 4-cylinder, air-cooled motor, 16-18- 
h.p.,set transversely under bonnet and directly 
over front springs. Cylinders 33/-inch bore 
by 4%-inch stroke, with individual oiling sys- 
tem for each; mechanically operated valves. 
Planetary type transmission, without internal 
gears; two forward speeds and reverse,—the 
former operated by hand lever, the latter in- 
dependent action by foot pedal. Gasoline 
capacity 10 gallons; speed five to forty miles 
per hour. Rear entrance tonneau seats two 
persons in front and two in rear; side en- 
trance tonneau seats three persons in rear, or 
five in all. Weight, 1,506 to 1,600 pounds; 
price, without tonneau, $1,250; rear entrance, 
tonneau, $1,400; side entrance, $1,590.— 
Premier Motor Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





THE ELDREDGE RUNABOUT. 


Two-cylinder horizontal, balanced motor, 
with mechanical inlet and exhaust valves, 
motor developing 8-h.p. at 1,000 revolutions 
perminute. Sliding gear transmission, with 
three speeds forward and two reverse; me- 
chanical oiler; float feed carbureter, individ- 
ual design; multiple disc friction clutch; 
jump spark ignition. Price, $750: Dos-a-dos 
seat, $25 additional. National Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., Belvidere, Ill 


from HORSELESS AGE, August, 1904: 
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DECAUVILLE 16-20-H.P. 


Four-cylinder gasoline motor, 16-20-h.p. 
placed vertically in front; pressed steel frame, 
with steel pan supporting, motor and trans- 
mission. Wheelbase, 110 inches; dimensions 
of body, 94% inches by 3256 inches. Three 
speeds forward and reverse; new gear box 
and rear axle; variable lift inlet valve. 
Sliding gear transmission and jump spark ig- 
nition; speed, 30 miles per hour and up. 
Prices from $6,000.—Standard Automobile 
Co., New York. 





ELMORE ‘“ PATHFINDER.” 


Lengthened wheel base, allowing for side 
entrance tonneau; 16-h.p. double cylinder, 
two-cycle type, gasoline motor, in front under 
metal eel Frame of trussed angle steel ; 
wheel base, 83 inches; heavy single chain 
drive; planetary gear, two speeds forward 
and reverse. Throttle control; range of 
speed from two to thirty miles per hour, 
Weight, about 1,500 pounds; price, $1,250. 
—Elmore Manufacturing Co., Clyde, O. 





ORIENT MODEL ‘“G,’’ TOURING CAR. 


Four-cylinder, air-cooled, motor, 18-20-h.p.; 
Mercedes type hood, opening from either side 
or removable at will. Individual front seats, 
with side entrance tonneau, 44 inches wide, 
seating 3 persons. Pressed steel frame, 96-inch 
wheel base; wheels artillery pattern, 32-inch 
diameter. Crank case, fuel pipes and case 
containing governor are of aluminum ; clutch 
of cone pattern with internal grip. Sliding 
gear transmission with three forward speeds 
and reverse, direct drive on high gear. 
Weight, 1,650 pounds; price, $2,250.—Walt- 
ham Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass. 


from HORSELESS AGE, July, 


The Packard Motor Car Co, of Detroit, are charged 


by the police with carrying bogus 
their cars which are driven about town by their 


employees. 
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numbers on 


An automobile manufacturing concern 
by F. Irving Dow, is negotiating with the author- 





FRANKLIN TYPE ‘‘D.”’ 


Light, high-powered touring car; wheel 
base, 100 inches; weight, 1,900 lbs.; speed up 
to forty miles per hour. 20-h.p., four-cylin- 
der, air-cooled motor, simple and practically 
noiseless; bore and stroke 4 inches by 4 inches. 
Sliding gear transmission; shaft drive; size of 
tires, 30x4. Aluminum body, double side- 
door-entrance tonneau. Price, $2,500. H. H. 
Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 





APPERSON BROS, TOURING CAR, 


24-30-h.p., side entrance tonneau ; capacity, 
five passengers; four vertical cylinders ar- 
ranged separately in front. Pressed steel 
frame; wheel base, 102 inches; wheel gauge, 
54 inches. Sliding gear transmission, three 
forward speeds and reverse; double chain 
Weight, 2,400 pounds, Price without top, 
$3,500; with top and glass front, $3,425— 
a Bros, Automobile Co., Kokomo, 
Ind. 





POPE-WAVERLEY NO. 36. 
New electric speed road wagon, with wheel 


base lengthened to six feet. Three h.p., 
48-volt motor, 48 cell battery, 96-ampere hour 
type, with option of 30 cells, 7-plate battery, 
furnishing 72-ampere hours with 60-volt mo- 
tor. Maximum speed, 17 miles per hour. 
Equipped with three brakes,—armature brake 
on motor, hub extension brake and electric 
brake, for use on heavy down-grades. Price, 
$900.—Pope Manufacturing Co., Waverley 
Dept., Indianapolis, Ind. 


1904: 


represented 


ities of Dubuque, Iowa, with a view to locating 


there. 


The company, which is not named, is said 
to manufacture a two cylinder touring car. 
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F. I. A. T. 24-30-H.P. 


Four cvlinder gasoline motor, cylinders 
arranged vertically in pairs; Daimler multi- 
cellular radiator. Side entrance tonneau body; 
weight, about 2,309 pounds; gasoline capac- 
ity, 25 gallons. Pressed steel frame; wheel 
base, go inches to 116 inches; wheel gauge, 
55 inches. Sliding gear transmission, four 
speeds forward and one reverse; new car- 
bureter and clutch. Double chain drive; 
magneto make-and-break ignition; expand- 
ing and hand brakes. Price, $6,500 and up- 
wards.—Hollander & Tangeman, New York. 





MODEL 9 PEERLESS, 

Vertical motor, 24-h.p., 4-cylinder type. 
Wheel base, 102 inches; standard tread; 
wheels 34-inches, artillery type; 4-inch tires. 
Sliding gear transmission, four speeds forward 
and one reverse, direct drive on high speed. 
Irreversible type steering ; control by throttle 
and governor; foot brake and emergency 
brake, both applying to rear wheels. Gasoline 
tauk under front seat, capacity 18 gallons. 
Side entrance tonneau, weight about 2,400 
pounds; price, $3,200. Peerless Motor Car 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





GROUT STEAM TOURING CAR. 


12-h.p. horizontal engine, running in hori- 
zontal aluminum case with new continuous 


oiling device. 18-inch copper, wire-bound 
boiler, guaranteed; one-piece cast iron 
burner, with noiseless pilot. Side chain drive ; 
internal expanding brakes; automatic draft 
arrangement. Side door entrance tonneau, 
seating five people; finished in leather; full 
road equipment. Price, $1,500.—Grout Bros, 
Automobile Co., Orange, Mass. 


LESLIE’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 





FOUR-CYLINDER CADILLAC. 

30-35-h.p. Motor, 4-cylinder type; each 
cylinder cast separately, with copper water 
jackets. Pressed steel frame; wheel base, 100 
inches; total length of car, 146 inches. 
Aluminum engine frame; encased commuta- 
tor. Three speeds forward and reverse, with 
direct drive on high speed. Dash of alumi- 
num, containing 5-gallon gasoline tank, fed 
from reservoir tank inrear of machine. Body 
of aluminum or wood, with side entrance and 
individual front seats. Price, $2,800.—Cadil- 
lac Automobile Co., Detroit, Mich. 





COLUMBIA VICTORIA-PHAETON. 


Single electric motor attached to body, 1 
nominal h.p., 39 volts, 32 amperes; battery 24 
cells 11-p.v.,. Exide, 120 ampere hours; ca- 
pacity, 40 miles on one charge. Frame, angle- 
iron and wood; semi-elliptical springs all 
around. Artillery type wood wheels; 30-inch 
by 3-inch tires. Three forward speeds, two 
reverse ; maximum speed, 15 miles per hour. 
Weight, 1,610 pounds, 710 pounds on front 
wheels, goo poundson rear. Price, $1,350.— 
The Electric Vehicle Co., Hartford, Conn. 





TYPE XI. AUTOCAR. 


Double side entrance tonneau; weight 
(equipped), 1,900 pounds; 4-cylinder vertical 
motor, 16-20-h.p, Frame wood, lined with 
pressed steel; semi-elliptic springs ; — 
gear transmission, all gears of drop-forge 
hardened steel. Splash lubrication; float- 
feed vaporizer, supplying all cylinders. 
Equipment includes front and rear oil lamps, 
horn, tire repair outfit and tool kit. Carries 
two passengers on front seat, three in tonneau. 


Price, $2,000.—The Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa. 
keke Ke KK KKK kK 
From the HORSELESS AGE, September, 


An organization of automobilists 


Minneapolis is endeavoring to have built a mac- 
adami zed road between the two cities. 


of St. Paul and 





PANHARD TOURING LANDULET. 


24-32-h.p., Panhard & Levassor chassis, cast- 
iron cylinders, Krebs carbureter, double igni- 
tion system, magneto and dry batteries, 
Fitted with French touring landulet body, 
with compartment on side to carry extra tire. 
Body and gear painted dark green. Will carry 
five people in covered portion, two in front, 
All movable glass in front of touring top, de- 
tachable. Price, New York delivery, $9,000. 
—Panhard & Levassor, New York. 





STEARNS TOURING CAR. 


French type side entrance tonneau, seating 
seven persons. Total weight, about 2,675 
pounds ; wheel base, 111 inches; wheel gauge, 
56 inches. Gasolme capacity, 16 gallons; 
tubular radiator water cooling system, with 
auxiliary fan. High tension magneto ignition; 
double chain drive. Sliding gear transmis- 
sion, with four speeds forward and one re- 
verse. 36-h.p, motor, 4 cylinders arranged 
vertically in pairs. Price, $4,000.—The F. B. 
Stearns Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





AODEL D, MICHIGAN LIGHT TOURING 
CAR. 


Wheel base, 80”; tread, 55”. Motor hori- 
zontal, 14-h.p., 2-cylinder opposed; water 
cooled, with Kingston carbureter. Planetary 
transmission with two speeds forward and one 
reverse. Price, tonneau and full equipment, 
$1,100; $1,000 without tonneau.—Michigan 
Auto. Co., Ltd., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


1904 


George Roberts, of Crookston, Minn.; has converted 
an old stage coach into an 


automobile by the 


application of steam driven power mechanism. 
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OLDSMOBILE TOURING CAR. 


Wheel base, 90 inches; tread, 55 inches; 
planetary transmission, two speeds forward 
and one reverse. Oldmobile side springs, 7 
leaves, with cross spring in front. Cellular 
radiator, circulation by gear pump driven from 
crank-shaft. Engine 2-cylinder, horizontal 
opposed, 5 4x6 inches; speed, 750 revolutions 
perminute. Side entrance, body seating five; 
a $1,400.—Olds Motor Works, Detroit, 

ich. 
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FOUR CYLINDER HAYNES. 

30-h.p. 4-cylinder motor (vertical in front). 
Three speeds, forward and reverse, controlled 
by a single lever; shaft drive, direct on high 
gear. Improved carbureter and ignition sys- 
tem; throttle control. Double side entrance 
tonneau carries 5 passengers and has extra 
storage space. Price, $3,000.—The Haynes- 
Apperson Co,, Kokomo, Ind, 





STEVENS-DURYEA TOURING CAR. 


Four-cylinder, vertical gasoline motor, 3%- 
inch bore, 4%-inch stroke, 20-h.p. Cellular 
Mercedes type radiator; centrifugal pump; 
integral water jackets and cylinder heads. 
Sliding gear transmission, direct drive on high 
speed, three forward speeds and one reverse. 
Weight, 1,650 lbs.; price, with aluminum 
side-entrance body, $2,500. J. Stevens Arms 
and Tool Co., Chicpee Falls, Mass. 





THOMAS ‘‘FLYER”’ TOURING CAR. 


Side entrance, 4-cylinder, 4o-h.p., gasoline 
motor. 34-inch wheels, artillery pattern ; 
4-inch front and 4%-inch rear tire; 106-inch 
wheel base. Three speeds forward and one 
reverse, speed of car up to 60 miles per hour. 
Will seat four or five people, and has lockers, 
‘‘pockets,’’ etc., for storage of tourists’ bag- 
gage. Price, with regular touring equipment, 

3,000 ; limousine styles to special order.— 
E R. Thomas Motor Co. Buffalo, N, Y. 


from HORSELESS AGE, September, 


There are prospects of an early 


of the Columbus Motor Vehicle Co., 
Ohio, which has been in difficulties for 


time. 


1904 


DARRACQ DOUBLE PHAETON. 


30-35-h.p. gasoline motor; 4-cylinders ar- 
ranged vertically in pairs; water cooled by 
Mercedes type honeycomb radiator. Double 
side entrance tonneau, seating five persons; 
total weight. without canopy top, 2,750 lbs. 
One-piece pressed steel frame; wheel base, 
100 inches; gauge, 54 inches, Canopy top, 
with sliding glass front and rear, and side 
curtains optional. Darracq models, $5,000 
upwards. F.A.La Roche Co., New York. 





ROYAL TOURIST. 
Four-cylinder vertical motor, with 5-inch 
bore and 5%-inch stroke, developing 32-38- 
h.p. Double pressed steel frame; 108-inch 


wheel base; 48-inch springs. Mechanically 
operated valves; automatic lubrication; three 
invisible internal expanding brakes. Sliding 
gear transmission, four speeds; large wheels, 
fitted with 34x4% inch tires. Double side- 
entrance body; weight, 2,500 lbs. (at maxi- 
mum power development one h.p. of motor 
to each 65 lbs. weight of car). Price, $3,000. 
The Royal Automobile Co., Cleveiand, Ohio. 
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reorganization 
of Columbus, 
some 


from HORSELESS AGE, September, 





PIERCE 28-32-H.P. ‘‘GREAT ARROW.” 

Four cylinders, 44% x4% ; 1,200 to 1,600 rev- 
olutions per minute. Pressed carbon steel 
frame, channel section, 4 inches to 2% inches 
deep ; wheel base, 104 inches ; tread of wheels, 
56 inches. —- gear transmission, bevel 
gear drive; three forward speeds and reverse ; 
tubular disc radiator. Roi des Belges type, 
side entrance tonneau; weight, 2,700 pounds ; 
price, $4,000; complete except top.—The 
George N. Pierce Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





REO TOURING CAR. 


16-h.p., double cylinder balanced motor, at- 
tached to pressed steel frame, developing 
I-h.p. for each 94 lbs. weight of car. Plan- 
etary type transmission, without internal 
gears; two speeds forward and reverse, with 
ample clutch and bearing surfaces. Direct 
drive on high speed gear through roller chain 
to live rear axle. Control by spark and throt- 
tle; ignition by jump spark system, with new 
design carbureter. Individual front seats, 
side-entrance tonneau; Price, $1,250. Reo 
Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 





MATHESON TOURING CAR. 


Four-cylinder vertical engine ; Honeycomb 
type radiator (imported) ; automatic carbure- 
ter and speed control (by governor). Ar- 
mored frame ; wheel base, 106 inches; tread, 
56 inches; road clearance, 12 inches, Side 


entrance aluminum body, Price (24-h.p.), 
$5,000 ; (40-h.p.), $6,000 ; macintosh top, $100 
extra ; Limousine body, $500 to $1,000 extra. 
—Matheson Motor Car Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


1904 


L. L. Whitman, who started from San Francisco on 
a transcontinental trip on August 1, last, as re- 
ported in our issue of August 10, arrived in New 


York on Saturday, September 3. 
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HOW OLD IS IT? 


from the Los Angeles County Museum “QUARTERLY”. 


You can’t tell the age of a “‘thorseless carriage” by its teeth. There are many other ways, 
though, to arrive at the date of an early machine. 


One’s first thought is to look on the engine, for the serial number of an old car. But 
such numbers may not appear on the earlier models, as these frequently were made one 
at a time and each as a more or less individual project, with ng expectation of building 
so many that model or serial numbers would be required. Then too, even if it has a 
number the car may be one of the nearly two thousand different makes of American- 
built trucks and passenger cars that have come and gone, many with scarcely a trace 
of their history left. Factory records may have been destroyed long since, or may be 
hidden away, beyond reach of the antiquarian who needs them to establish the date 
of his ancient machine. 


Usually, the general pattern of the car will roughly indicate its period, but a student 
of automobiliana (a word in accepted use) is not content with that. He wants to 
know the exact year his machine was built, or at least its year model (we remember that 
“1947 models” were being built in 1946). 


One type has often misled the happy but too optimistic owner. This is the “high wheel 
buggy” type. A buggy was indeed the starting point for seme of the first automobiles 
in this country. To the familiar buggy there was merely added a gasoline engine, with 
other features such as the clutch, transmission and steering gear. Even the whip socket 
might not be removed, for this could carry a whip to keep off a too anncying dog, or 
small boys trying to “hook” a ride. But these motor-equipped buggies soon gave way 
to more advanced styles, fundamentally designed as motor cars. 





About ten years later, the Midwest farm trade called for a lighter and cheaper vehicle 
and the high wheel motor-buggy was back again. Doubtless many of the buggy and 
wagon makers had seen the writing on the wall, and wished to change to motor cars 
before the horse disappeared from the highway. The demand of the farm trade made 
it possible for them to switch to motor-buggies with just the addition of a motor and 
steering gear, and with not too much re-designing of their product as a whole. 


During the period about 1905-1912 many thousands of these power buggies, surreys and 
light trucks were marketed by Holsman, Schacht, Sears Roebuck & Company, Black, 
International Harvester Company and many others. The machines all had narrow tires, 
either solid or pneumatic. While practically all such vehicles belong to the years from 
1905 (and very few were this early) to as late as 1912, their fond present-day owners 
now often brag of them as 1898 vintage models! 


The accessories—lights, ignition system, carburetor, and the styles and sizes of wheels 
and tires—are often a guide in dating, but one must be wary of following such clews. 
Old cars were repaired, or brought up-to-date, with other types of equipment which may 
confuse and mislead the unknowing. 


One car, an ancient Studebaker in the Museum collection, was found particularly hard 
to date, even though it appeared in an early catalogue in the writer’s possession. As not 
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ISCREDITING THE AUTO. 

The automobile is a useful vehi- 
cle, and its usefulness will probably 
grow as time passes, as its construc- 
tion is improved and as its price is 
cheapened so.asto bring it within the 
reach of persons of moderate means. 
This will doubtless come about in 
time. The automobile is stil in an 
infantile stage of development. Yet, 
crude as it is, the demand for it is 
such as to tax to their full capacity 
the shops where it is manufactured. 


Clumsy, crude and costly as they 
are, the various styles and grades of 
auto-vehicles find ready sale in all 
parts of the country, and the industry 
has already attained to ‘enormous 
proportions. This fact, in itself, is 
enough to show that there is an er- 
tensive field for self-propelling vehi- 
cles—a field which manufacturers 
Yave as yet hardly begun to fill; for 
at presen: che automobile is used 
chiefly as a pleasure vehicle. The 
stage of its practical usefulness can 
hardly be said to have been reached. 


Many persons question the useful- 
ness and the ultimate value cf the 
automohile, except as a pleasure ve- 
hicle. The quite general prevrlence 
of this adverse opinion, and the ac- 
tual prejudice which some p=2rsons 
entertain against self-propelled vebhi- 
cles of all kinds, may be traced prin- 
cipally to the abuses of the antomo- 
bile, an not at a'l to its rational, 
sensible use. The abuses referred 
to have been so flagrant, whether in 
city or country, as _ inevitably to 
bring the vehicle into more or less 
disrepute. Reckless driving on city 
streets and on country roads is a se- 
rious menace to life and timb. 


Then there is the racing fever, 
which has been carried to unreagon- 
able lengths, and which seems likely 
to be carried still further before a 
halt is called. {t may be possible 
to build a machine which can be pro- 
pelled a mile in thirty s?conds, or 
even less, over an ordinary road. Sup- 
pose it is? Of what benefit wouid 
such a machine be to anybody, for 
any practical purpose? Nobody 
cares to ride at the rate of two 
miles per minute over ordinary roads 
or over any roads, for such speed 
would be impracticablo and danger- 
ous under any known conditions. 


The automobile is all right, in it- 
self. It is not necessarily « menace 
to life and limb. It has come to be 
s0 regarded because of the reckless- 
ness and folly of fool-‘chauffeurs” 
and fool-racers, who lose what little 
sense they possess when they set 
hold of the controlling levers of an 





uncommonly, the catalogue bore no date. Fortunately, however, an early owner of the 


car was located through the address on a quarter century-old envelope (containing rosin 
for the cone clutch) found in a door-pocket of the machine. From him we learned not 
only that ours is a 1907 car, but also that it had been the Studebaker “‘show car” at the 
San Francisco show in the spring of that year, and had sold for $3750. 


During the first decade of this century a large number of automobile manufacturers 
paid tribute to the Selden Patent.* Théir cars all carried a small brass plate, with a serial 
number in the lower left corner, indicating that they were licensed undef this patent. 
Our Studebaker has such a plate. Other cars can be roughly dated by comparing their 
Selden serial numbers with the numbers on cars of known date. 


In California, the original registration number enables us to date machines that are 
earlier than 1914, as all California cars from those first registered in 1905 were in one 
continuous series until 1914 and were not required to be re-registered each year. Knowing 
its old number, we can find within what year a car was registered by referring to the 
State records. Before 1905 no cars were licensed; and since 1914 the annual changes of 
license number have made the numbers useless in establishing the date of a machine. 


Sometimes when every such clew is unavailing, help is at last to be found from some 
experienced “old timer” wise in the relatively recent, yet already half-forgotten, lore 
of automobiliana. 


—RANSOM MATTHEWS 


*The hold of the Selden Patent on the automobile industry was broken largely through Henry Ford, in 1911. 


AT THE LEFT, 
FACSIMILE OF 
THE METAL SEL- 
DEN LICENSE TAG, 
REFERRED TO IN 
RANSOM MATTHEW'S 
ARTICLE. 
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Editor and Fellow Members: November 21, 1947 
As I have been reading some of your experiences with your old 


cars and enjoying them, I thought it about time I let my hair 
down and told you of some of mine. 


As my hobby is playing with steam cars, it brings to mind my 
first experience with an old upright steam engine- that my Dad 
had for sawing wood. I was about twelve years old at the time, 
although I must of thought that I was a pretty big man when I 
rode the aarriage for the cut-off. ily first ride in a steam 
car came a few years later when my uncle bought a 1903 or 4 Loc- 
mobile Steamer. It seemed that little car would go any where, 
although he would have to stop quite often to ret up steam. 


Since then I have owned three different steam cars, my present 
one beine a 1973 Stanley Touring Sedan which I have changed over 
to my liking. I took out the old Stanley boiler and burner and 
installed a Thorne Boiler and burner; they are somewhat like the 
Baker Boiler. Then I changed it over to burn Pro-?ane gas; i 


take the pas off the liquid and keep it at 100 pounds pressure by 


applying heat from the stack with a 4 volt blower (like they use 
for the bilge of a ship), regulated by a rheostat on the dash. 
The pilot also burns Pro-Pane gas at 30 pounds pressure. Both 
burners are roverned by regulatros. I ignite. the pilot burner 
with a long spark plug and a vibrator type coil with a push- 
button on the dash. 


Although Seattle and the surrounding country is quite hilly, I 
have no trouble in keeping up steamand get quite a kick out of 


deflating the owners of new gas cars at the turn of the green 
light. 


I would like very much to hear from other owners of steam cars. 


Glenn L. Paton 
1404 Vest Barton St. 
Seattle 6, Washington 


Yours very truly, 


auto. It is only a small proportion 
of autoists who drive their machines 
at dangerous rates of speed. The 
great majority, who are careful, 
would perform a public service by 
assisting, through their organizations, 
in prosecuting all infractions of the 
law. There is need for practical 
work of this kind right here in Los 
Angeles. 





THE BEST MOTOR CAR 


L. H. JOHNSON, Sole Agt. 
701-705 South Main St. 





MUDDY AUTO TRIP. 
LONG JOURNEY IN RAIN. 

C. B. Smith, a capitalist of Seattle, 
and a party of friends, are visiting in 
this city at present after a hard, rainy- 
weather trip by automobile from San 
Francisco to Los Angeles 


The party consisted of Mr. Smith and 
two friends and the chauffeur, and 
they left San Francisco last Tuesday 
in’ a Winton machine of twenty-four- 
horse-power. The trip was down the 
cvagt route to San José, Salinas, San 
Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara and Ven- 
tura, alid on to Los Angeles by way 
of Hollywood. Chauffeur: Faulkner says 
that they left San Francisco in a rain- 
storm and it followed them all the way 
down the coast. The mud was very 
thick and the big machine was con- 
tinually slipping and sliding and 
slewing all over the roads, which were 
fairly good except for the mud. 4 

The first real trouble experienced 
was in the Salinas River about three 
miles south of Bradley and five or six 
miles north of Paso Robles. The river 
was supposed to be fordable and they 
plunged into it, but had not gone ten 
feet from the bank when the rushing 
waters “kiiled’’ the engine. Then the 
party had to wade to shore and- after 
considerable effort secured a four-horse 
team to pull the machine backwards 
out of the water. When it was in 
working order again they had to make 
a detour of- fifty-six miles down the 
river before they could find a bridge 
They had left San José Saturday morn- 
ing and notwithstanding the detour 
and the bad roads, reached San Luis 
Obispo about noon On. Sunday, still in 
the rain and mud. 

Los Alimos was reachéd Sunday 
evening and, leaving there Monday 
morning, they reached Santa Barbara 
at 10 o’clock in the morning and stayed 
there until Tuesday morning, leaving 
there at 9:30 o'clock. The beach route 
Was taken to Ventura and then through 
in by Montalvo and on by Hollywood 
tu this city. 

The machine was one of the most 
woe-begone in appearance that ever 
entered this city, on account of the 
mud and slush and rain it had been 
through, but it was in just as guod con- 
dition as when it started and _ the 
members of the party declare they 
heve solved the question of ploughing 
through tne mud with an automobile. 


Automobiles. 





Another carload of 
Rambler Touring Cars 
JUST IN 


W. K. COWAN 
830-834 S. Broadway. 
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WHERE TO FIND AUTOMOBILE LITERATURE 


by P. S. de Beaumont 


The first and most obvious place to search 
for automobile books, magazines, and so forth is 
at the nearest dealer in used books. Even here, 
however, a casual inquiry will often fail to 
reveal each available item unless the shop is a 
small and tidy one. Usually, books of interest 
to members will be found not only on the techni- 
cal shelf, but also under business, travel, eco- 
nomics, sports, biography, and history. The best 
plan, therefore, is to browse carefully through 
most of the store, even if the dealer says’ he 
has nothing. 


Except in the very largest cities one will 
seldom find more than one or two dealers in used 
books, which means that most members will be 
obliged to do at least some of their shopping by 
mail. This can be done in two ways. One method 
is to write postal cards to out-of-town dealers, 
asking for quotes on automotive material. The 
other is to give a list of snecific titles you 
know you want to your local dealer, asking him 
to advertise for them. This service is free, at 
least in that there is no charge to the buyer 
for the advertisement. There is, of course, = an 
increase in the prices of the books sought, to 
cover the advertising expense. Either of the 
above methods will produce results, and quite 
often some very desirable items can be obtained. 
The drawback is the cost, which averages about 
double that normally asked for the same_ books 
found on the shelf by browsing. The beginner is 
cautioned that there are many dealers who quote 
outrageous prices by mail—my own experience 
shows these to reach as much as ten, times’ the 
normal price 

A literature collector who limits his 
searching to book dealers will acquire little 
other than books. Magazines, catalogs, etc.; are 
very rarely offered by book dealers, and _ very 
few dealers in back number magazines ever offer 
automobile magazines much earlier than 1936 or 
so. 


A rather good source of magazines’ and 
other phamplet-style literature will be found in 
your local scrap paper dealer if you can enlist 
his co-operation. As he goes through tons of old 
paper each week, he can, and often will, put 
aside all the automotive material which catches 
his eye. If you come around at regular intervals 
and pay fairly well, you can build up a= nice 
collection at low cost, although the process is 
a slow one. There is, of course, always’ the 
chance that some old-time dealer or garage will 
hold a house cleaning which will result in a 
bonanza at the paper dealers. One small example 
of what one finds is the 100 Ibs. of “ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS,” dating from 1890 to 1928, whichI 


bought for $1.50; clipped three scrapbooks full 


hand?” 


of automobile articles and advertisements, and 
sold what was not wanted to a magazine dealer 
for $3.00! 


Other good sources of literature are the 
old repair shops and long established automobile 
dealers. The neat ard tidy ones seldom have 
anything, but many of the shabby rural ones are 
veritable gold mines, despite the frequent cha- 
grin of finding lovely old show issues of maga- 
zines hopelessly grease-stained and torn. In a 
surprising number of cases the old dealer or 
repair man will gladly donate a crateful of 
treasures since, in his practical mind, they are 
useless and obsolete, and he wonders why he 
never got around to scrapping them years ago. 


A little known and sometimes surprising 
source of mint condition catalogs and instruction 
books is the advertising concern which handled 
the publicity account of some now extinct auto- 
mobile company. Nearly every agency keeps a file 
of such matter for each account, and quite often 
these files are not yet destroyed. 


Many concerns which supplied various items 
to the industry, such as accessories, still have 
a few copies of their obsolete catalogs, and are 
often glad to give them away. 


Very little can be obtained from concerns 
who still manufacture cars. Too many members 
have asked them already, and those with anything 
left are keeping it. However, there may still 
be a fruitful field in the many concerns’ who 
abandoned the manufacture of automobiles and‘are 
now in some other line. 


Foreign manufacturers are far more co-op- 
erative than are the American ones, and there is 
hardly a one which will fail to send something 
of interest in revly to an inquiry. ~Some, such 
as Thornycroft and Daimler of England, have very 
nice bound books giving their histories. Others 
still have extra copies of catalogs as old as 
the middle or early twenties, and nearly all can 
furnish photographs of their earliest cars. 


Quite often the local charity organization 
such as the Thrift Shop or Goodwill Industries 
will have a book and magazine’ section. While 
automotive finds are relatively rare, these 
places are definitely worth looking into from 
time to time, because the prices are delight- 
fully low. Similarly, rummage sales and _ the 
like are worth at least a quick look, 
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Girl: “Must you drive with one 
Pedestrian: a man who has two 


Guy: “Sure, the car won’t steer cars, a wife, and a son in high 


itself.” school. 
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. MELTON SEATED IN HIS MERCEDES 


ie % 
1915 STANLEY MOUNTAIN WAGON § 


MERCEDES. 


MR. MELTON, HOST TO A GROUP OF AUTO “OLD TIMERS", PROUDLY 
DISPLAYS A FEW CARS FROM HIS COLLECTION OF 90 CARS. LEFT 
TO RIGHT: 1902 STANLEY STEAMER, 1900 ROCKWELL CAB, 1896 
( ?? ) STEAMER, 1910 WHITE STEAMER, 1910 STANLEY STEAMER, 
1908 PACKARD, AND AN 1898 DE DION BOUTON. 












Sap WAS MADE ABOUT 1912. 
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ELMER NORBURY AND MRS. NORBURY SEATED IN 
THE 1907 FORD 6. NOTE THE HORSE DRAWN 
TYPE STRFET CARS IN THE BACKGROUND 








EDGAR BERGEN LOOKING QUITE PUZZLED 
AT THE MOTOR OF LINDLEY BOTHWELL'S 
1907 FORD 6 TOURING 












CARS FROM MR. BOTHWELL'’S COLLECTION 
A HUPMOBILE, AND A CADILLAC. 


THREE 
A BLACK, 








FRED W. BUESS, IR., INSPECTS LINDLEY 
BOTHWELL'S BRITISH MADE AC, WHICH 












HIS DAUGHTER, AND TWO YOUNG SMITHS 
TONNEAU OF EDGAR BERGEN'S 1910 WHITE 


OZRO |. SMITH, 
SEATED IN THE 
















LEFT TO RIGHT, LASSITER HOYLE, EDGAR BERGEN, FRED W. BUESS, 
JR., AND FRED'S MOTHER TO THE LEFT IS HOYLE'S 1912 HAVERS 
TOURING, AND TO THE RIGHT IS BUESS’ 1910 E. Mw. F. ROADSTER 
















to marked 
picture 
former 


Thomas. 
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Their First Auto 


“Look, Horace, dear,”’ exclaimed Mrs. VanDamm to her mate 
as the bright red horseless carriage, beautiful in the gas light of 
the new automobile station, caught her lorgnetted eye. Inside, 
the be-curled young salesman thumped the car fore and aft (he 
had been a horse auctioneer) and promised them incredible 
speed, urged them to observe the chair-like upholstery. ‘‘ Dobbin 
really is out of date,” agreed Mrs. VanD., adjusting her boa, 
which, to Mr. VanD., was a signal for ‘‘ Horace, buy me that.” 


11 


Swathed to the chin, capped 
and goggled, they look like 
two Martian invaders as they 
mount their-new “horse” wait- 
ing, docile, at the curb. 


3 > 
They’re off! Fleet as the wind 
—at eight miles an hour! “I 
hope the Van Cleves see this,” 
mumbles Mrs. VanDamm be- 
hind her protective veiling. 


FORD 
TIMES 



















A horse—beast of antiquity! 
The new machine flies by, let- 
ting the dust fall where it may 
“Gol darn it,” Farmer Jones 
curses fervently to himself... 


iis 5 

. as Bessie heads for the 
ditch. “But that’s progress, 
m/’dear,” Horace comforts Mrs. 
VanD. as they purr on into the 
summer afternoon. 


What’s this? Trouble? Horace 
gets out and gets under... 
with an axe, gimlet and a good 
strong hairpin. And wasn’t that 
the rumble of thunder? 






7 > 


Rain, too. And here comes Far- a 
mer Jones and Bessie, upright, 
again. “Could he . . .?” asks f 
Horace. “Would he. . .?” asks 
Mrs. VanD.... 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


A Horseless Funeral 


For the first time in the history of The long trip to Woodlawn Cemetery 
motoring in the United States a horse- | was made in much faster time than 
less funeral cortége has passed through | would have been possible with horse- 
the streets of a large city. The friends | drawn vehicles. 





The procession of mouraing “coaches” through the streets of Detroit 


used automobiles, and a motor conveyance 
was used as the hearse. More than twenty 
automobiles followed. 


from the street, but this is one of the 
most radical of the horseless innova- 


tions. Jomt 4 1910 


of the late Henry Stephens, of Detroit, all | Detroit is rapidly crowding the horse 































JOSEPH BOGGS BEALE, born in 1840 toa Philadelphia dentist, is remembered mainly as 
the friend of prominent men of his time—Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Eakins and others. As 
a professor at old Central High School he is remembered vaguely. As an artist, hardly at all 
In 1935, however, more than 1600 black and white wash drawings of his were brought to 
light. For an obscure lantern slide maker he had painted scenes of Americana from song, 
poems and life. Among those discovered were the eight drawings, ‘““The First Auto,” shown 
on these pages and now the property of Edison Museum, Dearborn, Michigan. 


50 Years Ago Today—June,, 1897 


Philip Erie of Los Angeles has invented a 
“horseless carriage,” which is operated by four 
gasoline engines, installed in pairs on each side 
of a friction clutch. It thas pneumatic wheels 
and Erie claims he can run 20 miles an hour at § 
a cost of % cent a mile. He has 200 orders for § 
his machine and expects to put up a factory in 
the near future. 
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*‘A fine car you swiped for our getaway!” 





The American Underslung 


WE have published avery interesting book on the advantages 

of Underslung construction. It is of value to dealer or 
individual. It tells of our full line which ranges in price from 
$1425 to $4500 Write for a copy. 


American Motors Co. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Exhumed. Chicago Brass Manutacturer 
Marshall Merkes announced that he had 
, : ; bought the remaining inventory and blue- 
~ie, —— ae og prints of the fabulous Duesenberg auto- 
tas 7 oe er eee ees mobile from the Auburn Cord Duesenberg 


build w es Geet came to Ras Co. Merkes hired the late Fred Duesen- 
A passenger in the first automobile of Los Angeles Erie, er. en Workman’s family berg’s younger brother August to design 


was the father of Boyle Workman, Wilham H. Angeles, residents of the town were fortunate to him an eight-cylinder engine with an in- 
Workman, a pioneer business man who was mayor have even a horse. Before his death yesterday, he = egg sate as a haga 
of the city in 1887-88. Pilot of the vehicle, shown had seen the city become the manufacturing center g. ie 


than $25,000, probably more.” 


traveling through Hollenbeck Park, was E. L. for the U. S. airplane industry. 


TIME, STPTEMBER 15, 1947 
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Henry Ford II, on a west coast trip, 
stops by to see William I. Hughson 


GRANDDAD OF ALL DEALERS 


HE MAN WHO has sold Fords 

longer than anybody else in 
the world isn’t worrying so much 
about car sales these days as how 
to keep deer out of the strawberry 
beds and orchards on his 30-acre 
ranch near Glen Ellen, Calif., 
smack in the middle of Jack Lon- 
don’s valley of the moon. 

He is William I. Hughson, 
known up and down the west 
coast as “the oldest Ford dealer 
in the world,” and a friend of 
London’s back in the days when 
the rough and ready author wrote 
his adventure books under the 
nearby trees. 

As far as car sales are concerned, 
another two or three would be 
just a drop in the bucket com- 
pared with the 87,000 Hughson 
has sold during his 46 years and 
three months as a Ford dealer. 

Away from his Van Ness Avenue 
showroom, which looks more like 
a movie palace than an automo- 
bile agency, he finds the deer on 
his ranch a problem that would 
tax the keenest car dealer. They 
eat their way across the ranch, 
nibbling apples from his trees, as 
they head for the choicest morsels 
Hughson has to offer—succulent 
young strawberries at the side of 
his frame homestead. Recently he 
has partially solved the problem 
by enclosing the berry beds in 
chicken wire. He hasn’t decided 
yet what’s to be done about the 
apples. 

Seated on the sunny front porch 
of the ranch house, Hughson 
squirmed in his overalls and bright 
plaid shirt and agreed to remi- 
nisce over what is perhaps the 
longest continuous automobile 
dealership in history. He is one of 
the few dealers, if not the only 
one, who were in business selling 
Fords before the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, as such, existed. 

In January, 1903, Hughson 
journeyed by rail to Detroit to 
sign Henry Ford’s first dealer con- 
tract. He had met Mr. Ford six 
months before in Chicago where 
they both attended an auto show 


which was a small adjunct of a 
big bicycle exposition, and be- 
came interested in the car Ford 
was beginning to produce. He 
signed the contract in January, 
but it wasn’t until July ofthat 
year that the Ford Motor Com- 
pany was incorporated. 

Hughson took a $5,000 check 
with him to buy his first units, a 
freight car load of six shiny new 
‘1903 models. Those were the days, 
he recalled, when the infant auto- 
mobile companies were financed 
by whatever dealers they could 
round up. 

He made the long trek back to 
Frisco with his six cars, the first 
man to take Henry Ford’s new 
product to the people of the 
United States. Hughson’s prin- 
cipal business at that time was a 
partnership in a firm of manu- 
facturers’ agents. When the auto- 
mobile began to attract attention, 
Hughson and his partner had 
taken on the now defunct Holly 
car, but it proved a fizzle in tack- 
ling San Francisco’s steep hills. 

One of the first things he did 
when he arrived with his shipment 
of Fords was to try one out on a 
tough Frisco grade. The new car 
attracted much attention, and a 
crowd gathered for the demon- 
stration. The shiny new lizzie 
chugged over the hill with no 
trouble. 

Despite this satisfying perform- 
ance, San Franciscans were leery 
of the horseless carriage, and his 
six Fords might as well have been 
six white elephants as far as sell- 
ing them was concerned He 
plugged away at his sales talks, 
gave many demonstrations, but 
people didn’t buy. He ended by 
renting out his cars and now be- 
lieves that was the first taxi line 
San Francisco ever had. 

Hughson still vividly recalls his 
first demonstration for a couple of 
prospects. He and the driver sat 
in the front seat and the would-be 
car owners sat in the rear, the car 
being a model which had a door 
directly in the back. The prospects, 
two settled San Francisco business 


men, hadn’t been too enthusi- 
astic over taking the ride, so Hugh- 
son was trying to make everything 
as nice as he could. 

Then came a hill-climbing dem- 
onstration, and the Ford started 
noisily up a steep grade. Hughson 
turned to make a comment to his 
passengers, and was alarmed to 
find that they weren’t in the car, 
The seat cushion was also gone, 
Far down the hill he saw his pros- 
pects sitting on the street—still on 
the cushion. They were good 
natured about. it, Hughson said, 





street west of Van Ness, but later 
on adjacent buildings caught fire 
and spread to his property. They 
managed to save a few cars, but 
his building and most of his stock 
went up in smoke. 

Henry Ford came out to San 
Francisco shortly after the fire to 
help Hughson get back into busi- 
ness. 

Hughson remembers another 
visit,from Ford, 1915 when he 
came out to set up a car assemble 
display at the San Francisco Ex- 
position. It was during that time 


Came the San Francisco earthquake and fire but 
Hughson did “‘business as usual’”’—from a tem- 
porary office in the midst of the city’s ruins. 


but they didn’t buy the car. One 
of the men, the Late G. W. 
Emmons, later became his partner 
in the business. 

By 1906, Hughson had de- 
veloped a business that was amaz- 
ingly good for a dealership of that 
day. In spite of bad roads and 
queer traffic laws—a motorist had 
to stop his engine whenever a 
horse was sighted and, if the 
animal was unduly upset, was ex- 
pected to help lead it past the car 
—Hughson’s agency was selling 
Fords right along. 

In April of that year San Fran- 
cisco had the earthquake and fire 
that virtually leveled the city. At 
that time Hughson was still oper- 
ating the manufacturers’ agency 
and had a battery business in ad- 
dition to his automobile firm. The 
fire wiped out all three of them. 

He recalled the start of the 
quake at 5 a. m., April 18. It gave 
a vigorous shake that knocked him 
out of bed. Then, at intervals 
throughout the day, the earth went 
through tremendous spasms. Each 
tremblor would crack buildings, 
sending debris flying. The cracked 
buildings caught fire and with 
water mains broken they had only 
makeshift measures for fighting the 
outbreaks. During that terrible day 
Hughson droye through the heav- 
ing streets in his little Ford, carry- 
ing dynamite with which the weary 
firefighters were trying to blast 
out the flames. 

Hughson thought his showroom 
would be safe, being on Market 


that Hughson made his most mem- 
orable automobile trip. He took 
Mr. and Mrs. Ford, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Edison, and Harvey Fire- 
stone to San Diego, making the 
600-mile trip in four days. 

At that time Henry Ford was 
beginning to build tractors, and 
was interested in learning the far- 
mers’ reaction to mechanized agri- 
culture. He and Hughson would 
take long drives in the country and 
whenever Ford saw a farmer he 
would have his friend stop so they 
could discuss the matter in the 
field. Farmers were hard to con- 
vince in those days, but Hughson 
doesn’t remember a one who didn’t 
change his ideas after a talk with 
Ford. 

Hughson said that selling trac- 
tors was even more difficult than 
selling cars because rural opinions 
are more deeply rooted, “‘But years 
of plugging turned the trick with 
tractors as it did with auto- 
mobiles,” he added. 





—The Berkshire Evening Eagle, Thursday, Sept. 18, 1947 


Collector Seeks Old Cars Manufactured Here 


Canaan, N.Y., Man 
Is One of 3000 
Old-Car Addicts 


By BERNARD O'SHEA 


CANAAN, N.Y. — There ts some- 
thing about the way Neil C. Ens- 
worth sails into what he has to say 
that catches the ear of the most 
hardened listener. And what he 
= to say is usually worth stick- 

ig around for because, as the 
local man describes it himself, he’s 
been “bitten by the’ bug.” 


He means the bug of collecting | 


old cars, real old cars, that is, 
dating back to the early years in 
this century. Mr. Ensworth has 
more than a dozen of them. Not 
to be compared to the most famous 
collection owned by singing star 
James Melton of Westport, Conn. 
Or to be judged by the standards 
pf the targest collection owned by 
a Chicago milk czar named Peck. 
Stil Mr. Ensworth is proud of his 
horseless carriages. 
Acquired 1910 Buick 

Yesterday when we dropped in 
to see him, Canaan's car collector 
was tinkering with a 1910 Buick 
touring job he had just picked up 
from Peter Helck, the commercial 
artist who draws Vanderbilt 
racers for Esquire magazine. He 
brought the car up from Boston 
Corners, N.Y., a small town south 
of Canaan on Route 22, on a 
specially designed trailer behind 
his new DeSoto. The old Buick 
looked weatherbeaten and we 
hetped him lift off the buggy-type, 
convertible roof. 

“Got it for $275 and it may run 

t,” Ensworth shouted from be- 
ind the wheel, as he released the 
brakes and the old vehicle coasted 
quiveringly down a slight incline 
of the drive and out into the sun- 
light where the camera could 
catch it in sharper contrast. 

“Notice the brakes on this thing. 
The foot brake works like your 
hand brake does today,” explained 
Ensworth. 
Belongs to Four Clubs 

An antique dealer in the sum- 
mer and a resident of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., in the winter months, 
Mr. Ensworth says that he is only 
one among about 3000 old car ad- 
dicts. The group is large enough to 
have several clubs, of which Ens- 
worth belongs to four, and a na- 
tional magazine whose chief func- 
tion is to provide a media for col- 
lectors to tell each other what 
spare parts they may need or wish 
to unload. Swapping parts is an old 
eustom with these collectors. 

Certainly few of them can get 
the pleasures that this Canaanite 
seems to derive from his old fliv- 
vers. Some of them keep their cars 
clean and glistening, “like they 
brush their teeth,” he explained. 
But Mr. Ensworth doesn’t consider 
It all luxury money out the win- 
dow as do many collectors. He 
often considers it a good invest- 
ment along with “the tinkering) 
and fooling around.” 

Take his 1911 Stanley steamer in 
the shed for example. It will take 
a few hundred dollars and “a lot 








of damn good, hard, smart time, 
tnt then it will be really worth 
something,” said Mr. Ensworth. 
And that 1920 Mercer Speedster, 
well, “Speedster to you doesn't 
mean anything, but to the real 
eollector it’s $1000,” and, he went 
on to explain about one front seat 
being ahead of the other and so 
forth. It gets complicated. 

And how does he sell them? 
That’s the question he’s asked 
tmost often. “What are you going 
to do with ’em, they ask me,” and 
then he carefully points out that 
it’s a hobby and he can sell them 
foo. “Take the retired doctor or 
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Policeman: Lady, don’t you know 
that’s a safety zone? 

Woman driver: Of course—that’s 
why I drove in here. 


xk kek 


lection of old 


lawyer or banker. He doesn’t want 
to collect stamps or coins. He 
wants something he can really foo! 
around with—so he buys a few 
old cars and has a great time,” he 
added. 

Wants Cars Made in County 

Car-wise Mr. Ensworth would 
like nothing better than to get a 
lead on one of the old cars made 
in Berkshire County. He says two 
models were made in this area, the 
Berkshire and a car built by Still- 
son. About 500 Berkshires are sup- 
posed to have been made, but he 
has never beensable to trace a car 
still extant. Certainly out of 500 
horseless buggies a few should still 
remain, he surmises. 

How New England missed the 
boat on the automotive industry 
he will never understand. 

“We had everything here and 
yet they built an auto empire in 
Detroit,” he observed. And he 
seems to feel that this was the be- 
ginning of a downward trend of 
New England’s economy in com- 
parison to the rest of the nation. 

Car collecting in New York City 
gets expensive with rental space 
at about $200. So Mr. Ensworth 
has an idea he will build a long 
drive behind his house, a few more 


|barns, and take in year-round auto 


boarders. “They can come up and 
tinker and drive their cars around 
the drive at less than half the ex- 
pense. There won't even be state 
registration fees pecause’s we'll be 
off the main highway.” Mr. Ens- 
worth envies Michigan old-car own- 
ers. There state law gives a free li- 
cense to any car over 25 years 
still able to meet road require- 
ments. He would like the see the 
same thing here. In Florida he 
has succeeded in at least helping 
to get the rates reduced. 

“That's about the only thing I’ve 





| Auto, 45, s Older 


Than Its Driver, 43 | 


SALEM, Ill, Sept. 24.—The car 
William T. Sanford uses in 
jaunts around southern Illinois 
is older than he is. The 43-year- 
old businessman drives a 1902 
model Cadillac. 


He purchased the horseless | 


carriage recently, and put it into 
running condition. Vehicle regis- 
tration officials termed it the 
oldest licenged motor car in use 
in the state. 





“Do-you charge batteries here? 


“Sure do, lady.” 


“Then put a new one in this car the pedals to average only six or 


and charge it to my husband.” 


Neil C. Ensworth of Canaan, N.Y., added this 1910 Buick to his col- 


cars this week. 


ever gotten from a politician.” he 
added, with a chuckle. 

One of the biggest disadvantages 
for many car collectors is “wife 
troubles,” Mr. Ensworth said later. 
“I'm fortumate, my wife doesn’t 
mind the grease on my hands and 
all the rest of it, but plenty of 
the others do.” Mrs. Ensworth, 
daughter of the late Henry Blais- 
dell of Pittsfield, entered the con- 
versation at this point, smiled 
rather tolerantly, and said she 
didn’t want to be quoted. 

This year Mr. Ensworth is not 
going on the Glidden tour, a pre- 
}scribed annual course through sev- 
eral Eastern states for old-car op- 
erators. But as we were going out 
the door he did say that he was 
going to drop in at Bretton Woods 
to give his friends who were mak- 


ing the tour, “a proper send off.” 








THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
**Bronse bushings! Think of that, man! Where 
today can you find a car with BRONZE BUSHINGS?” 


78 High Wheeler: 47 High Jinks 


He’s off! He’s on again! 

He’s off again! 

In an effort to break a record 
}established back in 1878, John H. 
Bacon of Wellesley Hills will 
}mount Grandpa's ol’ “bone- 
shaker” and head for Newport, 
| R. I, tomorrow morning. 

Taking advantage of modern 
highways, he hopes to make the 
70-mile trip in about six hours, 
thereby breaking the record made 
by Arthur Sharp and J. Storer, 
both of the Suffolk Bicycle Club 
of Boston, when they rode from 
the Hub to Newport in May, 1878, 
72 miles, in. running time of 10% 
hours, 

Motorists and pedestrians alike 
undoubtedly will gaze in goggle- 
eyed wonder as Mr. Bacon pushes 
his way through Wellesley to 
| Holliston and Franklin early to- 
morrow morning. From Franklin 
he will head to Pawtucket, R. L, 
thence to Providence, East Provi- 
dence, Barrington, Warren, Bris- 
| tol, Portsmouth, Middletown, and 
| Newport—which he expects to 
reach about 11 a. m, There he will 
|take part in the annual “Gay 
"Nineties Parade and Festival” on 
| Sunday afternoon. 

The bike is a British Challenge, 
| made by Singer & Company, Cov- 
lentry. It was imported, and sold 
at $140 by Cunningham & Com- 
|pany, then located at 22 Pearl 
|Street, Boston, in 1878, It was 
among the first of high-wheelers 
to be seen in this country. 
Starting speed, says Mr. Bacon, 
is about 15 miles an hour, but 
toward the end his legs can push 





seven miles an hour, 





By Lyman W. Fisher, Staff Photographer 

Grandpa's “ol’ bone-shaker” {ts looked over—and through—and 
tuned up by John H. Bacon of Wellesley Hills, preparatory to a 
70-mile, record-breaking spin to Newport, R. I., tomorrow. where 
he will participate in the annual “Gay Nineties Parade and 
Festival.” The 60-inch-high-wheel bike is a British Challenge, made 
by Singer & Company, Coventry, England, in 1878. 
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WHY SENIOR ASSISTANTS GET GRAY HAIR 


The other day I got a call from Ben Sharp- 
steen in his Ivory Tower, and, after the usual 
preliminaries about “The Pride of Panorama”, 
“Lushwell’s latest Antics”, etc., etc., & etc., he 
got down to the reason for the call. The con- 
versation went something like this: 

Editor: “You know, Art, I have been thinking 
of reprinting your story ‘A Preview of 
2037 A. D.’ from the GAZETTE of April 15, 
1940, but how do I know that things are 
really going to be like that 90 years 
from now?” 


Me: “Oh! I have second sight, Ben, don’t 
worry about its being right. In fact 
I could write another article about ‘that 
period and its two wheeled automobiles, 
etc., that would surprise even you.”’ 


Editor: “But Art, how would a two wheeled auto- 
mobile stay upright? Why wouldn’t it 
fall over on its side?” 

Me: "That is simple, Ben, ..... (I explained 
it to him, but I don’t think he quite 
SHes Picks s Ps 

Editor: “Well, all right, I°1l take a chance 


and reprint the ‘Preview of 2037 A. D.’ 
but how about your writing a story of 
1937 telling the present Club members 
about the founding of their organization, 
I would have more confidence in your 
story of that time?” 


So, here is the story: 


THE FOUNDING OF THE 
HORSELESS CARRIAGE CLUB 


T seems hard to believe now-a-days (when 

we take our club with its 550 members, the 

GAZETTE, the Field Days, etc., more or less 

for granted) that there was ever a_ time 
when there wasn’t any Club, but that was really 
the case. 


My interest in the hobby began about 1931 
when I was visiting with Roy Spencer, General 
Manager of Earle C. Anthony, Packard Distributors 
in Los Angeles, and the talk got around to the 
burning of the 1929 Auto Show. I remarked that 
it was too bad all those hundreds of fine new 
automobiles had burned up. He said that wasn’t 
so important as it only represented a few hours 
output of the various factories; that what 
concerned them was that they had borrowed a one 
cylinder Packard from the factory and that it 
had been burned... Fhat they had advertised over 
the radio for another without success, adding 
“Of course the factory got a check for $10,000 





insurance they carried on the car from Lloyd's 
of London, but that didn’t replace the car.” I 
opened my eyes, that anyone would consider ‘any 
old one cylinder car’ as being worth money like 
that. I then and there determined to pick up a 
few of them and make a lot of money myself. 


That week end Idrove up to the San Joaquin 
Valley and started looking. I found a man in 
Tulare who had a one cylinder Reo, but without 
any body; he was indiiferent about selling, but 
the cooler he got about selling, the hotter I 
became about buying. He finally suggested that 
we go to lunch and talk it over afterwards. I 
could hardly wait for him to finish (I have 
learned better since then); finally when he said 
he would take $150 I couldn’t write the check 
guickly enough. I left after telling him I 
would pick it up the following week and_ then 
went. to other towns inquiring about old carts. 
At Exeter I was told of a man out on the edge of 
town had an old Reo. I looked him up. He said 
he had sold it a few months before to a “man 
over at Tulare, but it didn’t have any body on 
it” It turned out to be the car I had just 
bought. I asked him what he had got for it and 
he said, “Well,: he gave me a bottle of moonshine 
whiskey”. Remember, this was in the days of the 
“Great Experiment”. That didn’t make me feel so 
good. Incidentally, I still have that Reo; 
besides having it trucked several hundred miles, 


I have paid storage on it for 16 years. (Who 
will give me $200 for it?) 
Then I found a one cyl. Winton of 1900; 


after heavy trucking expense and storage for 15 
years, Lindley Bothwell kindly took it off my 
hands in a trade. Next came the remains of a 
one cylinder Cadillac that had been standing out 
doots for years and years. When we came to move 
it, the four wheels dished and it fell to the 
ground; more trucking expense and storage for 15 
years. Then O. J. Smith saw a lot of possibili- 
ties in it, bought it from me, and is making a 
wonderful job of restoration of the chassis. 


Three or four cars didn’t satisfy me, I 
wanted everyone I could get. I ran display ads 
in the newspapers up and down the Coast, as far 
as Seattle. I found and bought a lot of them. 
Of course, some funny things happened. I wrote 
one of the steamship lines for a rate on “two 
old horseless carriages’’ to be brought down 
from Portland, Oregon. When they arrived, the 
freight bill was considerably higher than they 
had quoted. I wrote for an explanation; they 
came back and said, “You asked for a rate on two 
horseless carriages, but when we came to ship 
them, we found they were two old wrecks of auto- 
mobiles”. They finally adjusted their charge. 


As the collection grew and grew, 
became a problem. I commenced to look 


storage 
around 


for some means of getting revenue out of the 
car in 


“investment” as I considered it. One 





particular, a two cylinder Buick of 1906, 
fixed up in wonderful shape at an _ expense of 
$1000 for overhauling alone. I took it around 
to the Motion Picture Studios from time to time 
and finally landed a job in the filming of 
“Cimarron’’.. That broke the ice, but they only 


I had 


paid $35 a day at that time, and generally for 
only one day, or two at the most. This was 
during the depression, however, and even $35 


looked pretty good. Studio rentals, however, are 
not very satisfactory; several of the studios 
have old cars of their own; they like to rent 
them to other studios, if they possibly can, as 
they can then borrow something in the way of 
equipment themselves when needed. A number of 
people have a single car that they are glad to 
rent. So, all in all, you can’t depend very much 
on studio rentals. Another thing, the director 
of the particular picture is “‘choosey as Hell”? 
He wants a roadster of a certain year, and won’t 
take a touring car; lots of times he remembers a 
certain make when he was a boy, and nothing but 
that make will do. 


I have more or less gotten away from the 


story of the founding of the Club, but this is 
the background, at least, of my interest in the 
hobby. 

I found the hobby rather a lonesome one 


until one day Ransom Matthews wrote me a letter 
and from then on we used to visit at the Museum. 
About the same time, Everett Miller dropped in 
to see me and we discovered we had a hobby in 
common. We visited back and forth at our homes 
in the evenings from time to time. One night at 
his house, when Wm. Wakefield, another hobbyist 
had also dropped in, we got to talking about 
whether there weren't other men interested in old 
cars. We started to write down the names of 
everybody we could think of and had a list of 
about 20. Then it was suggested that we write 
them and ask if they wouldn’t like to meet some 
Sunday and everybody have a visit. I had mimeo- 
graphed letters sent out to everyone on _ the 
list and asked them to advise if they knew of 


anyone interested who had been overlooked; the 
date was set for Sunday, Nov. 11, 1937, at my 
house. Other names were sent in, until finally 


35 invitations were sent out. 25 of them showed 
up that Sunday, bringing their cars, name plates, 
lamps, literature, etc. Mrs. Twohy served 
buffet coffee and sandwiches. The enthusiasm was 
wonderful about the meeting. Everyone wanted to 
know when they could meet again. Everett Miller 
and Alfred Lewerenz offered to sponsor a _ second 
meeting at the former’s house Jan. 16, 1938. The 
interest had grown in the meantime and a= much 
larger crowd was present to have a_ wonderful 
time and to enjoy Everett’s and Al’s dinner. It 
was decided to form a permanent group, which at 
Ransom Matthew’s suggestion was to be called the 


Horseless Carriage Club. Then I was appointed 
President and Everett Miller, Secretary. 


Other meetings were held from time to time, 
until the one at the Moreland Truck plant in 
Glendale on Aug. 14, 1938, when 15 Directors were 
elected to help in the work, which by this time 
had become too much for the President and 
Secretary to handle alone. It is interesting 
to note that of the 15 Directors elected at that 
meeting, eight still serve the Club in _ that 
capacity. At this meeting additional Club 
ofticers were elected. 


Another highlight in the Club’s history 
was the publishing of the first issue of the 
GAZETTE, which took place Nov. 29, 1938. It was 


a mimeographed letter size edition of 13 pages. 
It instantly met with membership approval. One 
item said “We now have over eighty paid up 
members’. Possibly a slight overstatement. 


About this time the Club emblem, designed 
by Everett Miller was introduced and found ready 
acceptance among the members. 


May, 1938, saw the second issue of the 
GAZETTE; printed by the photo - offset process, 
(instead of mimeographing) the size being reduced 


one half. This size was continued until November 
22, 1945, when the present GAZETTE was brought 
out. 

It was felt that a set of by-laws should 


be drawn up and a proposed copy of them was 
approved at a meeting held February 26, 1938. 


For some time it had been felt that the 
Club should be changed to a non-profit corpora- 
tion under the laws of the State of California. 
This was done, and at the annual meeting held at 
the Automobile Club of California rooms on Feb. 
8, 1941, the members present voted their Approval 


I believe this tells the early story of 
the Club for the benefit of the newer members. 
Shortly afterwards the war commenced and _ the 
Club’s activities were curtailed somewhat, with 
gasoline rationing, the foolish drive to turn 
our priceless old cars into junk iron, etc., etc. 
Happily that never came about, however. 


The Club’s membership continued to grow 
all through those years, however, until now we 
have over 550 dues paying members. The Club is 
on a sound financial footing and the officers and 
Directors look forward to a steady increasing 
membership, more and better Field days, etc. 


Looking forward to the 20th anniversary 10 
years hence, I am, 


Arthur E. Twohy 
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THE SECOND MEETING WILL BE WELD A 
re 
IN THE HOME OF 
MR. & MRS. 
Mellington Kverett Miller 
4233 WEST AVENUE 4! 
LOS ANGELES,CAL 


ALsany 8103 


Mic & Birs. A. #. Remerens 
CO-OPE RATING 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 16,1938 
2 TO10 BM. 








WE EXTEND TO YOU A 
CORDIAL INVITATION 
TO COME AND JOIN US IN 
THE PLEASANT PURSUIT 
OF THIS FASCINATING 
HOBBY 
MEET AND REMINISCE WITH 
FELLOW ENTHUSIASTS - RIDE 
IN THE OLD CARS VIEW THE 
SOUVENIRS OF OTHERS. AND 
REAO THE EAQLY LITERATUI 
400,000 ILLUSTRATIONS! 
470 BOOKS - 4,000 CATALOG 
HOT VICTUALS AT SPM 
AN INFORMAL EVENING 
ROGRAI 


BRING YOUR OLO Cans 


RSVP 












ART TWOHY, W. EVERETT MILLER, ANDDR. 
THE CLUB'S MEMBERSHIP AS OF SEPTIBER 
DR. AND MRS. A. L. POLEUR SEATEDN S 
MR. AND MRS. LOUIS COMBS IN THEIISEA 
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AT THE CLUB'S SECOND MEET AT W. EVERETT 
MILLER’S, JANUARY 16, 1938. MR. MILLER 
THE CROWD INSPECTING DR. SHAFER’S 1903 AND HIS WIFE ARE SHOWN WITH ART TWOHY'S 
OLDSMOBILE AT THE NOVEMBER, 1937, MEETING. 1909 CADILLAC TOURING. 


Pictures On this Page + 
cord some Sipects of a 
‘arty 
dustes is ¢ 


The bugey is 


DR. GEORGE E. SHAFER ASTRIDE AN ANCIENT 
MOTORCYCLE HAS BEEN A FAMILIAR SIGHT AT 
OUR MEETINGS. BEHIND HIM IS THE LATE A.  -_H. JOHNSON AND HIS 1900 OLDSMOBILE 
E. KOTI, WHO ATTENDED THE MEETS FAITH. | AND LOUIS COMBS AND WILLIAM WAKEFIELD 
FULLY IN HIS IMMACULATE BRUSH. WITH COMBS’ 1913 BUICK TOURING. 
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Old Car Party 


THe above subhead sounds 
odd, but it’s the only name 


a little 
we 
3 a recent shindig 
home of Arthuf 
Angeles lumber- 
3° ancient 


can think of that fits 
we attended at the 
£. Twohy, ® Los 
ma! 
automobiles. Mr. 
Miller and William 
a consuming enthusiasm for auto- 
motive historical lore and were in- 
stigators of the unusual party 
Written invitations drew more than 
20 guests, all of whom have fol- 
lowed the upward course of motor- 
dom since its early beginnings 
We were amazed to find #0 many 
le were interested in accumulat- 
ing historical treasures from the 
automotive world. The guests were 
genuine enthusiasts, most of them 
possessing collections of considerable 
value. Some have saved emblems, 


some mechanical addenda from the 
iy cherish 
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at best 
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together such 8 sizable 
revelation 


lover who 
Gogh in some dark Parmar 
They talk ® language quite = in- 
comprehensible to the layman as 


that of the art 
automobiles we 
pear in casual CO’ 
intimate details of how such cars 
looked and operated are diseut 

in minute detail. Mr. Twohy has in 


his collection an old Stevens-Durye® 


a 1g00 Pierce, a National and @ 
marvelously preserved White Steamer 
which was # complicated that one 
wonders how anybody could ever 
learn to operate it. 
1 Twohy hopes that the grouP 
attending his party can be organ- 
ized into # sort of club to facilitate 
the hobby. At some later date 
another meeting, Oper to any i 
ested automotive i 
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‘re interested, We sugeest YOu 
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COVER © TANUARY 27, 194 
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LEFT IS AN ARTICLE FROM ““WESTWAYS” "o 
DESCRIBING THE PIRST HEST. 
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HE lusty cheers of some fifty thousand onlook- 
ers, who had gathered in Times Square to wish 
them Godspeed, must have warmed their hearts. 
They were under no illusion as to the difficulties 
which lay ahead. Here was something that had 
never been tried before: an automobile race from 
New York to Paris, via Alaska and the frozen 
Bering Strait. To the contestants and their me- 
chanics there was more than just the prize money 
at stake. As they circled slowly through the New 
York streets, that all might better study their cars’ 
special features, they must have been filled with 
pride, also a realization that the future of the 
Automobile as a practical means of transportation 
was about to be put on trial. For the year was 1908 
and, as yet, the automobile was generally conceded 
to be a rich man’s plaything. Of course there had 
been short-distance speed races aplenty. But the 
public was weary of these and looked upon them as 











The Thomas Flyer, sole U. S. entry and winner of the 
race, as it appeared ‘‘somewhere in Indiana."’ It is well 
equipped for emergencies. Its windshield is removed for 
better visibility and its headlights hooded to guard 
them from the splattering mud. At least five ‘‘spares’’ 
are attached to the rear of the car. The Thomas was 
powered with a 4-cylinder, 60-horsepower engine. 


Photos from Brown Brothers 





flashy and impractical. The need was for a great 
endurance contest which would prove to doubters 
the world over that the automobile would stay 
together under the most adverse conditions of road 
and weather imaginable. The race from New York 
to Paris would supply the proof, if it succeeded! 

Thus it was that on the morning of February 12 
(Lincoln’s Birthday), 1908, was started what 
proved to be one of the most ambitious and Quix- 
otic contests of man and machine against the ele- 
ments that has ever been attempted. Sponsored 
jointly by the New York Times and the Paris 
Le Matin, there were six automobiles, representing 
four countries, entered in the race: France had 
three; Italy, Germany, and the United States each 
had one. Publicity-wise the trip was in about the 
same news category as a rocket-flight to the moon 
would be today. 

In a cloud of exhaust fumes and to the sound of 
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The going got ‘‘tough"’ early in the‘ race. 
One of the French cars had already dropped 
out of the race, but the other five entries 
somehow plowed their way through the 
snowfalls, such as this, in New York, Ohio, 
and Indiana. The speed was agonizingly 
slow. The cry in Indiana was ‘‘Every man 
to his snow shovel!’’ By the time they 
reached Iowa, however, it had changed to 
“Stand by the pumps!" 


Valdez, Alaska, was ready with gasoline 
and supplies for the contestants. Hauled to 
prearranged centers along the projected 
route, by horse-drawn sleds, the supplies 
were ready for the cars wher they should 
arrive. Only the Thomas Flyer availed itself 
of them since it was the only car to reach 
Alaska; the others. shipped across the 
Pacific Ocean from Seattle. The Thomas had 
to be returned to Seattle for transshipment 
to Japan. It left the United States a full 
week behind the others, but overtook them 
at Vladivostok, Siberia. 


One of the lightest (3520 pounds), and 
sportiest, cars entered was the Italian Zust, 
shown below. Powered by a 4-cylinder, 40- 
horsepower engine, it was one of the three 
cars that reached Paris, trailing into the 
city several days behind the 6000-pound 
German Protos and the American Thomas. 





The main highway west of Vladivostok 
looked like this. Difficult as the going was 
for the auiomobiles, the ‘‘horse-drawn"’ 
carts seem to be having equal difficulty on 
this portion of the highway. 


Photos from Brown Brothers 





cheers and backfiring, they were off—heading for 
the first point on the assigned course, Poughkeep- 
sie, New York. The drivers well knew that at this 
time of the year each mile they traveled would be a 
real challenge to their stamina and ingenuity. The 
projected route led across the northern section of 
the United States to San Francisco; then by boat to 
Valdez, Alaska; across Alaska to Fairbanks; down 
the Tanana River to the Yukon; down the Yukon 
to Kaltag; across to the coast at Unalakleck; north 
to Nome; across the Bering Strait (on ice) to 
Vladivostok, Siberia; across the wasteland ot 
Siberia to Russia; thence across Germany, Belgium, 
and northern France, finally to Paris. 

Before reading the lap by lap description of the 
race which follows, the reader will probably 
breathe easier if he knows (in advance) that three 
of the cars actually completed the trip! The route 
originally laid down by the Race Committee was 
subsequently revised to make this possible, but the 
challenge was not appreciably lessened. 

All six cars reached Poughkeepsie. The De Dion 
(Fr.) and Zust (It..) were in the lead; but by the 
time the next point, Albany, was reached, the 
Sizaire et Naz din (Fr.) had retired and was out of 
the race. 

The lead of the De Dion and Zust was main- 
tained through Utica and Syracuse to Rochester, 
New York. Here the Zuwst fell behind and the 
Thomas Flyer (Am.), driven by George Schuster 
and Montague Roberts, caught up with the leaders. 
It was neck-and-neck between the Thomas and the 
De Dion into Buffalo, with the rest of the cars falling 
steadily to the rear. The Thomas outran the De 
Dion after leaving Buffalo, passing through Cleve- 
land, Toledo, and South Bend, and arriving at 
Chicago a day ahead of the Italian car. 

All the while the going was very bad. The snow 
was deep and many of the miles were covered with 
the aid of teams of horses from the farms along the 
route. It was fortunate that the drivers had started 
out with complete tools and equipment. From 
Kendelville, Indiana, one of the French drivers 
sent the following cryptic wire to the Race Com- 
mittee: ‘I am sure to win. I shovel very hard.” 
In one day of back breaking work in Indiana, the 
Thomas Flyer was able to cover only nine miles. 

But the worst was not yet. Beyond Chicago the 
maps clearly indicated roads. A better description, 
however, might have been ‘‘canals.'’ At Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and on to Omaha, Nebraska, the 
roads were flooded from the spring thaws. How- 
ever the Thomas held the lead and reached Omaha 
three days ahead of the Zwst, and nearly five days 
ahead of the De Dion. The fate of the other two 
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entries, the Protos (Gr.) and Moto Bloc (Fr.), was 
held fast in the ‘‘gumbo”’ of the Iowa ‘‘roads."’ In 
fact the Moto Bloc was forced to drop out of the race 
at Clinton, Iowa, 1300 miles from New York. This 
left four cars still in the contest. 

The lead of the American car was never seriously 
challenged, in the States, after passing Chicago. It 
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One of the three French cars, 
none of which finished the 
New York to Paris run. 


Photo from Brown Brothers 


arrived in Ogden, Utah, with a lead of six days, 
and reached San Francisco nine days before the 
Italian Zust and fourteen days before the De Dion. 
The German Protos seemed at the time hopelessly 
bogged down in Wyoming, with a poor chance 
indeed of being one of the eventual finalists. 

The next lap of the race was by water to Seattle. 
The Thomas Flyer shipped immediately and arrived 
at that port before the Zwst reached San Francisco. 
At Seattle the Thomas changed ships and sailed for 
Valdez, Alaska. 

Upon reaching Valdez it became apparent that 
driving an automobile across Alaska was an im- 
possible task. Further, the information was re- 
ceived that the Bering Strait did not freeze from 
shore to shore, but there was open water through 
which the tide ripped and caused the ice which did 
form to pile up in huge ragged heaps. 

It was disheartening news to the crew of the 
Thomas Flyer. To make matters worse, it was 
learned that all three rival cars were already on the 
high seas en route to Japan. The Protos, last heard of 
somewhere in Wyoming, had reached the State of 
Idaho and then been granted permission by the 
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Race Committee to travel the remaining 1100 miles 
by rail. 

The Thomas returned to Seattle. It shipped for 
Japan, a full week behind the others. There was 
still hope that their time advantage was secure 
even though they were trailing the rival cars 
‘*geographically.”’ 

Reaching Kobe, Japan, by way of Yokohama, the 
Thomas drove across the island and shipped to 
Vladivostok, arriving there in time to overtake the 
Protos, Zust, and De Dion which were still in that 
city. Here the wear and tear of the trip told on 
the De Dion, and the last of the French entries 
dropped out. There were now three cars in the race: 
the Thomas, the Protos, and the Zust. 

During the time the cars were being shipped 
across the Pacific, servicing centers were being 
rushed to completion along the route the cars 
would follow across the wastes of Siberia. The~ 
supply base for gasoline and oil was Irkutsk. Ma- 
terials were carried north by train to Yakutsk and 
to Boulong on the Lena River. From these points, 
all supplies were distributed by dog team. Almost 
two months were required to set up these supply 
points, but all the stations were ready when the 
cars reached Siberia. 

The Protos left Vladivostok an hour before the 
Thomas Flyer, and the Zust followed shortly there- 
after. The German car soon lost its lead when it 
got hopelessly mired in the mud. However the 
Thomas came along and pulled it out. Thereafter, 
the lead alternated between the German and Ameri- 
can cars across Siberia. The Zust fell steadily back. 

The Protos reached Chita first by two days and 
thereby won a thousand-dollar cup contributed by 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad. Then the Thomas 
succeeded in overtaking the Germans at the shore 
of Lake Baikal, but arrived too late to catch the 
same ferry. This set the Americans back a full 
twenty-four hours. Taking discouragements of 
every sort in stride by now, the Thomas drivers put 
on a burst of speed which resulted in their over- 
taking the Protos and leading all the rest of the way 
to the Russian border. 

Here it was that the Thomas stripped a gear. 

The Protos entered Moscow three days ahead of 
the American car, capturing a second thousand- 


Auto Club. 

On the excellent roads of Europe the Protos main- 
tained its advantage, driving into Berlin with a 
two-day lead and arriving in Paris the same day the 
Thomas Flyer entered Berlin. Four days later the 
Americans reached Paris. Much later, the Italian 
Zust also completed the race. 


the article “Paris or Bust” is still 
tence and is owned by Mr. F. V. du Pont, 
Continental Building, 
The names and addresses of the two men who drove 
the car on its 

Montague Roberts, 
dollar prize, which had been offered by the Russian Ae and Mr. George C. Schuster, 


car, Mr. Frederick P. Nehrbas, 


box 87, Newburgh, Indiana. 





Though four days behind on entering Paris, the 
American Thomas Flyer was officially proclaimed 
the winner. Here is how the Race Committee 
tabulated the results, according to Harper's Weekly 
(August 22, 1908): ‘“The Thomas car was the only 
one which attempted the route through Alaska, as 
originally projected. It was compelled to turn back 
owing to the conditions of the roads, and its 
competitors were penalized 30 days owing to the 
delay which the Thomas car suffered through ad- 
herence to the original plan.’’ Between Vladivos- 
tok and Paris the, Protos beat the’“Thomas by four 
days, actually arriving first, and reducing the lead 
of the Thomas by twenty-six days. 

The record of the winner stood at 170 days total 
elapsed time, including time aboard ship—from 
February 12 to July 30. It took forty-two days in- 
cluding seven days’ layover for rest and repairs to 
travel the 3836 miles across the United States. The 
8280 miles covered in Asia and Europe required 
seventy days. These figures give the Thomas an 
average daily distance traveled (under its own 
power) of a little over 108 miles. 

A writer of the day summed up his version of the 
race and hedged on the future by hailing the long 
grind as a ‘‘wonderful mechanical achievement 
but . . . apparently we do not need to write the 
epitaph of the horse yet."’ We know that many 
shared the writer's trim and somewhat condescend- 
ing appraisal; yet even today, considering the rigors 
of the trip, it seems miraculous that even one car 
managed to reach Paris over the route selected. 
Behind our shield of retrospect we would say that 
the New York to Paris Race underscored, as nothing 
else could, the fact that the Age of the Automobile 
was at hand. 
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The famous old “Thomas Flyer’’ described in 
in exis- 
520 
Wilmington 33, Delaware. 
“Round the World Race” are Mr. 

124 Linden Ave., Englewood, New 
Springville, 
The Chief Engineer who designed the 
was, on recent 
His address is P. O. 
Mr. du Pont acquired 
the vehicle from Mr. C. A. Finnegan, Elma, N. Y. 


Herbert Royston 


ew York. 


information, still living. 
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Rambler Time 


With the passing of alternate sun- 

shine and storm, when the fair weather 

promise of today is fulfilled tomorrow, the call of nature becomes insistent and the paths 
of man lead to rural surroundings. 

There is no better way of reaching the heart of nature than in an automobile, and no 
better automobile than the Rambler. 

The pleasure of an afternoon trip or an extended tour is entirely dependent upon the 
reliability of the car, and there is no more positive way of insuring against marring 
incidents than the use of a Rambler. 

The 1906 line comprises two types, in two and four-cylinder construction, designed to 
meet the requirements of the non- 
professional operator and the en- Model 14 
thusiastic expert. We offer sev- Pri , 
eral models in each: type and ce, $1,750 
invite your early inspection. Cat- 
alogue free. 

Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis., U.S. A. 
Branches: 
Chicago, 32-34 Wabash Ave. oe Broadway 
Boston, 145Columbus Ave. Philadelphia, 242 No. Broad 8t 
San Francisco, 125-131 Golden Gate Avenue 


New York Agency, 38-49 W. 2ind St. 
Representatives in all leading cities. 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Co. 








A ped Soret etertecn et cestine 


Boast Colxeyts! 


35-40 H. P. 


If you buy a Type XII Pope-Toledo you get with it the assurance that your right of way on any road, 
anywhere, is absolute, supreme and acknowledged. No matter what make “the other fellow's” car; no matter what 
he paid, you will not have to “eat his dust.” Here is an illustration of what Chrome Nickel Steel means in Pope- 
Toledo construction: We put a piece of case hardened gear steel, the size of a 50c. piece in a vise. From four to 
five blows of a hammer will break it. It takes from 150 to 200 blows of the same hammer to break the same 
sized piece of chrome nickel steel. 

Be Sure the Name “Pope” is on Your Automobile 
Members Association Licensed Boston. Mase. 223 Columbus Ave. 
Pope Motor Car Co., Toledo, O. tmvanciiznss tray 


Automobile Manufacturers. 


Eventually the hobby gets on 





255 Achievement Knows No Time Clock 
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(Wwe wr hs eet remem orem cote rece ree on rote 
wentry? 


The first American wanscontinental automobile 
face was run between New York City and Port- 





Disrupting Factor 


N° poust a hobby is a fine 
s thing for a man, but I sus- 
pect that a hobby may be a dis- 
rupting factor in family life. I’m 
writing of such hobbies as printing, 
cabinet-making, dogs, horses, fish- 
ing, hunting, hiking, and stamp- 
collecting. 


A woman marries a man with a 
hobby, or she marries a man who 
acquires a hobby. His hobby takes 
him to the basement or the attic 
for whole evenings and week-ends, 
or it may take him to the woods or 
a lake. It is also likely to take him 
to weekly meetings of a gang who 
follow the hobby. 
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“Don’t try to pass him on a curve, dear’’ 


the nerves of the wife. Not only 
does she lose many hours of his 
companionship, but she feels that 
she may be losing top place in his 
affections. She becomes jealous of 
his chisels and saws, stamps, fishing 
tackle, dogs, and type fonts. When 
practitioners of the respective hob- 
bies are around the house, she is 
isolated, and feels that she might 
as well have gone to a movie. 

When their hobby is concerned, 
hobbyists are notoriously extrava- 
gant, and this leads to bitterness 
and ugly words. The husband al- 
ways seems to have the dough for 
a new rod, another saddle, or a rare 
stamp, but he says he can’t afford 
a trip to the shore or the moun- 
tains. He can’t even afford a new 
hat for the little woman 

That’s how it is with hobbies, 
friends. 
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Starting for a two weeks’ tour.—There should not be more than three in the car, as the baggage fills 
half of the tonneau 


HOW TO TOUR IN 


ADVICE FROM A MAN 


WHO HAS CROSSED THE CONTINENT IN A 


By M. C. 


AN AUTOMOBILE 


MOTOR CAR 


KRARUP 


Photographs by Epwin Levick 


O lay down rules 
for automobile 
touring is, of 

course, impossible. 
Tastes differ so widely in 
matters of pleasure that 
the experience of one 
person can be at most 
suggestive to another, but 
by no means binding 
or conclusive. Personally, 
for example, the writer 
would much prefer to 
travel alone and in the 
simplest and lightest car 
that will get over the 
ground, and rely on the 
telegraph and express ser- 
vice for meeting emer- 
gencies. With a strong headlight, a good-sized camera 
(the case strapped to a special soft or springy support), a 
pair of prism-binoculars, two fountain-pens, a watch-dog, 
a blanket (for the dog), a cravenetted suit and half-boots, 
a white leather cap, a shift of clothes and shoes in a can- 


A bit of good road through 
the woods 
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vas-covered case, besides the ordinary outfit of simple 
tools, I would follow a carefully prepared itinerary, pref- 
erably laid out on consecutive pages in a note-book, and I 
would supply, by purchase, other wants as they arose. 

Contrast with such informal touring, uncompanionable 
save at the stopping places, the carefully organized plan 
of the American Automobile Association for a tour en 
masse to St. Louis. In this, thousands of motorists will 
participate if the programme materializes; each car will 
carry from two to five persons, and elaborate preparations 
will secure them stabling and lodging or camping facili- 
ties, tire and gasolene supplies along certain selected 
routes, which will converge from the east northeast, north 
and west toWard the common destination, The whole 
automobile industry will be on the alert to supply all the 
mechanical wants of the caravans. 

Between these two extremes range the forms of touring 
preferred by the majority. 

With or without a professional chauffeur; baggage 
shipped by railway or carried along: a full complement of 
passengers or part of the passenger space reserved for 
special touring outfit; with canopy top or without; with 
tonneau or without —these are a few of the alternatives 
that present themselves. They are best answered after 
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Filling the water-tank at the garage before the start. A-funnel with a 
Strainer is being used so that no impurities may get into the radiator 
first considering in detail the equipment which tourists of 

experience have found uscful. 
Nearly all agree that a well-lined pocketbook and a 
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Inexperienced motorists sometimes forget the all-essential gasolene.— 
Roughly speaking, a gallon is good for ten or fifteen miles 
well-seasoned friend for a companion are indispensable for 
along tour. The wife or daughter may take the place of 
the friend, but in a party of four there should be at least 





Before packing the baggage, lay everything on the ground to see that 
Nothing called for in the schedule is left behind. The inner tubes, to 
prevent their being chafed, are to be carried in the rubber bag that 
rests on the extra tire. 
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two men. Women are always to be considered as bag- 
gage,—very pleasant baggage, but, so far as usefulness in 
the transportation plan is concerned, nothing more. 
They may turn out differently, but, in advance of convin- 
cing experience, it is safer to consider it the mission of the 
lady tourists to hold the tonneau down on its springs so 
as to make the car ride easier. 

The ordinary ‘‘touring car” has a divided front seat 
and room for three in the tonneau, counting the drop seat 
on the tonneau docr. Assuming, for the sake of avoiding 
constant reservations, that this is the type of car to be 
used (though there are cars of different designs which pos- 
sess some notable advantages for touring, especially in 
having more space available for baggage and ‘“‘extras’’), 
an enumeration of desirable articles of equipment will be 
in order. How to find room for them all, or which to 
dispense with, constitutes the problem that the tourist 
usually finds it much easier to solve at the end of his trip 
than at the beginning. 

Now for the enumeration, which I will classify accord- 
ing to the causes for the need of the various articles. 


ACCIDENTS TO THE TIRES 


One reserve tire shoe and several ‘‘ inner tubes.”’ 

One tire pump. 

One screw-jack for raising wheel from ground. (Two are bet- 

ter.) Convenient also when car is mired on muddy roads. 

Two rawhide tire bandages. 

Nail-pullers on rear wheels. 

In case of a punctured tire or pinched inner tube it is 
quicker to insert a new. inner tube than to patch the old 
one; it is also safer. The injured one should be repaired, 
however, at the end of the day’s journey and be put aside 
ready for new use. If inner tubes are left where they 
may rub against anything, they are liable to be found 
chafed through where the rubbing took place and there- 
fore useless. They should be tied in a bundle, wrapped 
firmly in a cloth or paper or, better still, should be 
put in a rubber bag and placed where nothing heavy, 
such as tools, is kept. A compartment in one of the side 
baskets is probably the best place for them. 

The spare tire shoe may be strapped under the ton- 
neau, if this space is not occupied with a tool-box, as it 
usually is in touring. Some experienced tourists carry it 
on special clips secured to the rear of the tonneau. In 
this way it bars the tonneau door, but the left side clip is 
arranged to be easily unfastened, permitting the tire shoe 
to be swung to the right when the door is to be opened. 
Some tonneaus are so roomy that the tire shoe can lie on 
the floor-—preferably wrapped up—and this is a conve- 
nient arrangement, as the shoe in this position may serve to 
hold other minor objects in place, especially satchels and 
other personal baggage which is jammed into the circle of 
the tire and strapped to it. By another and \ 
thorough method for carrying the tire shoe it is held ver- 
tically over the right side step by means of two brass 
brackets specially provided for this purpose. 

In case a tire is badly gashed and bursts from the air- 
pressure, the reserve shoe furnishes the most convenient 
means for reaching the next stopping-place where a repair 
may be made or a new casing secured or ordered. The 
danger of bursting a tire is small, however, unless it has 
been in commission a long time or the thin French or 
German racing tires are used. For these the rawhide 
bandages are not very well adapted, except to forestall a 
threatening rupture, but in the case of the heavily can- 
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vased American tires the rawhide bandages, if carefully 
laced, will safeguard a gashed casing for many miles. 

The nail-puller is a device that has been found useful 
to scrape off nails, picked up by the tires, before they 
have pierced the inner tube. 


PROTECTING CAR AGAINST DUST AND WATER 

Seat covers, lamp covers. 

Large canvas to cover whole car, or one canvas cover for ton- 

neau and another for motor hood, dashboard and lamps. 

Rubber or linoleum floor mat in tonneau and over foot-board. 

Canvas to stretch under the car. 

Seat and lamp covers of gossamered cloth may be 
removed where a neat appearance is desired. Kept on 
while the car is on the road, they contribute greatly to 
preserve the car’s tidy appearance for city use. If the car 
is not to be left outdoors during nights they may take the 
place of the other canvas covers mentioned, especially if 
baggage is not to be carried or left at night in the ton- 
neau, and have the advantage of being much less bulky 
and adapted for use while the car is going; whereas the 
larger canvas covers can be used only at night gnd take 
up much room when folded away. For camping purposes 
large canvas covers seem desirable, but tourists who start 
out with the idea of camping out generally find that there 
is no necessity for doing so, as they can practically always 
reach a town by driving on after nightfall by lamplight, 
if necessary. In fact, driving at night is found to be 
particularly pleasant except on shelf roads in the moun- 
tains. Where the landscape has less attraction than the 
termini of each day’s journey the pleasure may perhaps 
be increased by cultivating a taste for night rides, but the 
gasolene supply must be sufficient for all night, of course. 
In laying out the itinerary in advance, some reference to 
the phases of the moon is of advantage in this respect. 

Some tonneaus are fitted with carpet, but a floor-mat 
of rubber, linoleum or equivalent material is much more 
suitable for touring, for obvious reasons. 

Dust and water mixed spell mud, and this substance 
has not been duly considered by all automobile manufac- 
turers, inasmuch as it has free access to the whole under 
side of the chassis and motor. In order to avoid frequent 
washings, which are none too salutary for the various por- 
tions of the mechanism thus exposed, as well as the 
expense and delay incidental to the cleanings, a piece of 
painted canvas (white is too conspicuous and not so easily 
cleaned with a hose) is stretched from the front axle, 
covering the whole width of the chassis, as far back as 
the construction permits. It should have a slight even 
tilt from the rear with as little bagging as possible, so as 
not to gather water when it rains. In some of the im- 
ported cars a sheet of steel or tin saves the tourist this 
otherwise necessary improvement to his conveyance. 


PROTECTION FOR PASSENGERS AGAINST DUST 

Dust screen and brackets for same, or a Cape cart hood. 

Goggles and visors. 

The suction created in the rear of a moving car draws 
the dust raised by the wheels into the tonneau, where it 
settles on passengers and baggage. A screen extended 
horizontally from the tonneau on the level of the mud- 
fenders, which are also to some extent dust-fenders, is 
effective to ward off the dust cloud; but it is unsightly 
and not commonly used, while the dust-screen shown on 
page 241, which extends above the tonneau and also 
somewhat to the rear, serves the same purpose, perhaps 
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In touring, the covers are carried over the lamps in the daytime. 
The extra ‘‘shoe’’ is being strapped to the mud - guards— one of the 
ways in which it may be carried. 
less efficaciously, but also with less oddity in appearance. 
The Cape cart hood is a folding top, generally made of 
brown canvas. Whether up or down, it acts as a dust 
shield, and when up it furnishes protection against rain 
and sun. Occupants of the front seat are troubled only 





kets. The suit-cases and satchels are being packed on one side of the 
tonneau. 


with the dust raised by cther vehicles in the road, and for 
this no remedy has been devised except the.seat and lamp 
covers for the car and goggles and visors for the occu- 
pants. These are the same for touring as for automobiling 
in general and may be selected from a profusion of differ- 
ent patterns. 





The suit-cases, after being strapped to the seat and the side of the 
car to prevent their being jolted out of place, are covered with a rub- 
ber blanket. 
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The last step in the packing—the rubber coats are tied on top of the cov- 
ered pile of luggage, so that the baggage need not be opened and exposed 
to the weather when the coats are wanted in an unforeseen rain-storm. 


PROTECTION FOR PASSENGERS AND BAGGAGE AGAINST 
RAIN AND SUN 


Canopy- or folding-top or umbrella. 
In Europe much touring is now done in closed and 
covered cars, and even in omnibuses. The closed coupé, 
landaulet and limousine are popular, and so is the substan- 





Deep mud ahead—chaining the rear tire for traction. Both ends of the 
chain should be attached to straps that are wound around the spokes 
tial canopy-top with side curtains and a railing on top, 
which affords a convenient place for suit-cases and other 
personal baggage. It seems to be the consensus of 
opinion among those who have toured both here and in 
Europe that these comfortable cars are adapted only for 
countries where macadamized roads are the rule, but that 





Stopping for the night at a wayside house. The seating portion 
of the car should be completely covered with rubber blankets 
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they are too heavy for general touring purposes in 
America, where cars must frequently plow through deep 
mud or jolt over rough roads. Unless the uprights are very 
stifly braced —and that means great weight —an ordinary 
breeze will also cause a canopy to rack a car disagreeably. 
This applies even more forcibly to any folding top that 
extends over the front seat. A vehicle umbrella is avail- 
able against rain only for a single-seated car, as it would 
shed water into the tonneau and deluge its occupants. It 
also requires very substantial fastening to avoid racking, 
and on rough ground one man must hold the pole near 
the umbrella portion to prevent the latter from pitching 
to and fro. These considerations favor recourse to suit- 
able wearing apparel as the best means for protection 
against weather, unless the tour is restricted to good 
roads. The Cape cart hood will do something for the 
passengers in the rear, however, as above mentioned. 


FOR FURTHER PROTECTION FROM RAIN 


Rubber gloves — lineman’s pattern. 

Umbrella coat. 

Rubber or canvas covers for side baskets and suit-cases. 

Rubber boots. 

Everybody knows his own body best and may decide 
better than others can do it for him how it should be 
clothed. In dressing for touring, it is only to be remem- 
bered that garments which cannot be worn all the time 
should be as small in volume as possible, as room is scant, 
and if they be sent ahead by railway they are liable to be 
wanted when out of reach. I shall mention only a few articles 
in which questions of price and taste do not enter largely. 
A paper vest does more to protect against a raw or sharp 
wind than any garment of ten times its weight and bulk. 
Women can wear something of the kind, too. The driver 
should have a pair of heavy rubber gloves similar to those 
used by linemen in electric-wire work but with longer 
gauntlets, so as to fit over the coat-sleeves. In a driving 
rain they are indispensable for comfort. One pair should 
be enough for a car, even if the men take turns at driving, 
as ordinary dogskin driving-gloves are pleasanter to wear 
and serve well enough when the hands are not on the 
steering wheel. The rubber gloves are for wet weather 
only, of course. 

What an umbrella coat is may be seen from the illus- 
tration an page 241. It should have a waist strap or belt. 
These coats are also made to cover two men, but if the 
seat-covers are of gossamered cloth, the single size is pref- 
erable. Side baskets over the rear fenders, which are 
neither dust- nor water-proof in themselves and which con- 
tain articles that need protection, should by all means be 
rubber-covered constantly, even in the cities. When ford- 
ing streams, rubber boots may be very convenient, and 
also when the car is stalled in a mudhole, as may happen; 
but they are bulky freight, and most tourists compromise 
on light calfskin half-boots which protect the trousers’ 
edge in mud not over eight inches deep, and accept a 
wetting as unavoidable when necessary. Leggins and 
tightly laced hunting-boots are found too warm in sum- 
mer time by the majority. It is not impracticable to wear 
moccasins in the half-boots and remove the latter in hot, 
dry weather. 


FOR MUDDY AND SLIPPERY ROADS 


Two pieces of 34-inch Manila rope or two German link chains. 
One spade. 


To assist in getting traction and to prevent sideslip on 
wet clay roads, it is often necessary to wind the tires with 
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.of either rope or chain 
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either chains or ropes. 
Chains last a long time and 
are easily cleaned, while 
ropes soon give out and 
are greasy after being once 
used ; they may be easily re- 
newed, however, and do 
not rattle when carelessly 
packed. By the use of short 
leather straps passed 
through the end _ links, 
chains may be put on and 
removed more rapidly. 
They slide more readily on 
the tire, thereby distribut- 
ing the wear somewhat. On 
the whole, they are proba- 
bly preferable. The length wearing umbrella coats. 
should be at least twenty 
feet. 

When the mud is deep 
and sticky the tourist’s 
best plan, if he is not in a 
hurry, is to follow the 
farmer’s policy,—to wait 
till it dries. There is very 
little inspiration in mud. 
When it is sticky, “gumbo” 
so-called, a spade may be 
needed to dig it away from 
under the wheels, so as to 
get a board under the 
latter for them to roll on. 
A short spade, with one 
edge sharpened to be used 
for cutting down wood, 
and available as a frying- 
pan, as well, is used in 
some European armies, and 
would serve the automobile 
tourist admirably. 


PROVISION AGAINST LOSING 
THINGS 
Leather straps. 
Sill boards. 


When a car goes bump- 
bump-bumpety-bump ona 
rough road in a cloud of 
dust, anything that is not 
strapped on or is not integral with the car may disappear 
without being noticed. The provisions against such 
losses must necessarily vary according to what things are 
carried, but in a general way the simplest precaution con- 
sists in having an abundance of leather straps of different 
lengths and always keeping loose articles strapped together, 
if not fastened by clips to the car. In the case of satchels 
and leather cases this also obviates rubbing and wear. It 
is a good plan to have -a substantial oak board, six or 
seven inches wide and one inch thick, standing on edge 
against the bottom of the door crosswise inside of the 
tonneau. There will usually be a sufficient number of 
things lying on the tonneau floor to hold the board in its 
position on edge, in which it prevents things that happen 
to be loose from slipping out when the tonneau door is 
opened—particularly at night. This sill- board may also 


piercing the inner tube. 
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Touring in the rain. The driver is wearing apron-goggles; the 
passenger in the tonneau and the man by the side of the driver are 





The canvas dust-shield is a valuable accessory.— Note the nail- 
pulling device on the rear tire, which will generaliy prevent a nail from 
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be found highly convenient 
as a foundation for the 
screw jack, when it be- 
comes necessary to jack up 
the axle or one of the 
wheels in order to escape 
from a mudhole. If the 
tool-box is carried under 
the tonneau and has a flap 
door, it is also advisable 
to have a similar, but much 
smaller sill. Tonneau seat 
cushions constantly flop 
down upon the floor when 
not sat upon, unless se- 
cured. A short buttonhole 
strap sewed to the under 
side of the cushion and a 
hook under the seat will 
usually suffice to abolish 
this annoyance. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONVE- 
NIENCES 


Collapsible gasolene bucket 

and chamois filter. 

Collapsible water bucket 

and wire-gauze strainer. 

Ammeter. 

Hydrometer, or other gaso- 

lene-testing device. 

Clock. 

Camera support. 

Prism-binoculars. 

Hand-lamp. 

Most of these articles 
explain their usefulness by 
their name. The water 
bucket may be of rubber 
or canvas, painted or im- 
pregnated with rubber so- 
lution, but I do not per- 
sonally know of any collap- 
sible bucket that will hold 
gasolene without tainting 
it. The ammeter is a com- 
fort in cars where electric 
batteries are employed to 
produce the spark in the 
motor. The practice of 
testing the battery every 
morning removes uncer- 
tainty as to why explosions 
fail. In modern cars, however, ignition is effected by 
magneto, which now can be adapted to operate on the 
jump-spark as well as on the wipe-spark system. 

The chamois-skin filter removes water from adulterated 
gasolene, but few have the patience to use it and it does 
not raise the quality of low-grade gasolene otherwise. 
Where poor gasolene is obtained it is usually impossible 
to buy anything better, so the gasolene-testing device may 
not be of much direct utility. 

A visible time-piece affixed to the ‘‘ dash-board ”’ is con- 
venient when it rains and when nobody wants to thrust a 
wet begloved hand through equally wet outer garments to 
the well-sheltered place where the pocket-watch is en- 
sconced. It also permits easy surveillance of the car’s 
progress under a time schedule. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 292) 





HOW TO TOUR IN AN 
AUTOMOBILE 


(Continued from page 241) 


The best place for a camera is on the dash, if 
there is room. Sew two leather straps—no 
buckles—to the back of the camera-case and 
secure the ends of the straps by screws to the 
dash, stretching them taut, first interposing a 
piece of thick felt to absorb vibration and shocks. 
The case is always left in this place and the cam- 
era taken out when wanted. This also obviates 
the chance of losing the case by leaving it on the 
ground. A similar arrangement may be made on 
the back of the front seats, if the user of the 
camera occupies the tonneau and if it is permis- 
sible to attach two small brass brackets to which 
the camera-case may be buckled. 

For the inspection of the motor mechanism, or 
gears under the car, or for finding things in side 
baskets or satchels at night, a hand-lamp is a 
requisite. An electric, press-the-button dry bat- 
tery lamp is convenient enough. A plain bulb, 
with long insulated wire that may be attached to 
the ignition battery poles, will also serve if the 
carbon filament is properly proportioned to the 
available voltage. An oil- or gas-lamp should be 


avoided on account of the possibility of gasolene 
leaks. 





On a tour in a tonneau car, with dust-shield in position. The 
side baskets are rubber-lined and do not need to be covered. 







RECEPTACLES AND THEIR CONTENTS 


Umbrellas, dusters (thin cravenetted coats 
may take their place to advantage), toilet articles 
and ‘‘ inner tubes ’’ for tires are usually kept in 
the side baskets. As before mentioned, the tire 


tubes should be tied in a separate bag or bundle. 
Light shoes (not tire shoes), opera hats (chapeaux 
bas), gloves, shirts, collars, cravats, handker- 
chiefs, and other light articles adapted for rapid 
‘* sprucing up,’’ may also be kept there advan- 
tageously, especially if the tonneau carries its full 
live load and if the suit-cases have been sent by 
railway for lack of room in the car. 

Frail objects,. such as goggles, visors, field- 
glasses, hydrometer, aneroid barometer (if one is 
taken along), may be disposed of, when not in 
use, in a special receptacle between the two in- 
dividual front seats. This receptacle is not found 
in all cars, unfortunately, though it is very con- 
venient, and, moreover, gives elbow room for the 
driver by separating the two seats. 

In many cars, it is possible to place one deep 
box crosswise under both front seats. In others, 
two boxes half as long may be placed there. In 
others, again, the space is occupied with gasolene-, 
water-, or oil-tanks. When the spice is vacant, it 
affords a good place for the tool-box and a heavy 
rough coat or blanket for emergeicies. Tire-chains 
or ropes are not easily dispos:d of anywhere else, 
though it is worth investigatitg whether a recep- 
tacle can be contrived unde the footboard. If 
the step on the right side # not occupied by a 
battery-box, some tools or SPare parts may be 
carried there, packed in a manner to obviate 
rattling and injury. 


ARRANGEMENTS WITH THE CAR-BUILDER 


Carbureters (if fed with gasolene from un- 
d rneath) may run dry when the car is left 
stinding still on a slope with the motor shut 
down, and when it is desired to start again the 
motor fails to respond because the gasolene-tank 
is below the level of the carbureter. The latter 
may readily be designed so as to avoid this 
trouble (which yields to energetic cranking if the 
air-inlet is at the same time obstructed); but 
when it is not so designed, a simple, half-pint 
gasolene-trap close to the carbureter will prevent 
the occurrence, and such a trap it seems advisable 
to provide for touring-cars if they are to travel in 
hilly sections of the country. 

A spring may break. As a rule, it may be 
bandaged with a piece of wood and some wire, so 
as to serve for a few miles of cautious driving. 
But a rubber bumper is, under such circum- 
stances, a source of comfort that permits the 
bandage to be laid more securely. Manufacturers 
could provide bumpers adapted for their cars, or 
exert their ingenuity in some other way that 
would afford the same protection to the springs 
from jounces. 

When touring far from railroads, it may be 
necessary to carry an extraordinary supply of 
gasolene. Whether the capacity should be in- 


creased by replacing the standard tank of the car 
with a larger one, or by adding a second tank, is 
best left to the manufacturer’s discretion. He 
usually has had this demand in mind and is pre- 
pared to meet it. Ifa tour is contemplated dur- 
ing which independence of supply-stations seems 
desirable, the preparations for increased gasolene 
capacity should, therefore, be made well in ad- 
vance of the start. To carry an extra supply in 
one or two five-gallon cans is the alternative, 
which is practical only if the tonneau is partly 
unoccupied, so that room can be provided where 
the cans inay:be held firmly and not jolted too 
severely. If extra gasolene is kept in a second 
tank, with pipe connected to the carbureter (but 
the connection ordinarily closed by a stop-cock), 
the tourist may find that his supply has evapo- 
rated when he finally wants todraw upon it. To 
obviate such a disappointment, there should be 
means of sealing the air-vent, which, however, is 
not required until the pipe connection with the 
carbureter is opened. With the tank well filled 
in the first place, and located where sun or ex- 
haust gases will not heat it, there is less danger in 
being supplied with a sealed reserve tank than in 
carrying sealed cans. 


SPARE PARTS AND SPECIAL EXTRAS 


Duplicate ball-bearings, bushings, and valves, 
dry-battery cells, insulated wire, spark-plugs, 
duplicates of moving parts of carbureter, links for 
sprocket-chains, constitute a long-enough list of 
spare parts to be carried, apart from tire supplies 
previously mentioned ; but how about 


Cooking utensils, 
Bicycles, 
Sleeping-bags, 
Camping outfits? 


Questions are asked in regard to these unusual 
extras, and, in the main, the answers are to be 
found in the foregoing, from which it must have 
been ‘clear that the tonneau-car, and other cars 
intended to carry four or five persons, in order to 
become a self-sufficient unit for touring purposes 
indefendent of railway transportation, should not 
be made to carry more than three, the rest of the 
space being demanded for baggage, unless the 
participants will renounce the refinements of dress 
and social usage between the periods spent on 
the road. 

For any expedition necessarily involving camp- 
ing, the use of two automobiles, with not more 
than two persons in each, seems indispensable, 
unless the whole party comprises only two per- 
sons—aud two, I think, would rarely choose to go 
camping. 

In the very few instances when bicycles have 
been carried, they were either laid on top of a 
canopy, tied down to the uprights or the railing, 
or secured by suitable clips on the outside of the 
car, with the rear wheel resting on the step. I 
imagine that in the cases of which I have heard— 
all from Europe—the automobile traveled only 
over smooth roads. One bicycle, carried on the 


right-hand side of a car, would, however, some- 
times be an agreeable and useful addition to a 
touring outfit. 


M. C. KRARUP. 
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Coming to the steep hill which leads into the valley 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


IN THE COUNTRY 


By J. A. KINGMAN 


S a sport automobiling is unique, healthful, exhila- 
rating. To one who has never tried it the first 
ride is an interesting experience; the brisk, steady 

motion, the unrestricted view ahead, the sense of power 
under perfect control]—these impressions give one a sense 
of the fascination of automobiling and its many possi- 
bilities. But it is the operator or chauffeur who has the 
most pleasure—the cream of the sport. To sit in an 
open car resting on easy springs and pneumatic tires, to 
control absolutely the speed and direction of the vehicle, 
to use the power so as to get the most out of it—all of 
this is most inspiriting. Automobiling is a good sport; 
and further than this it is a liberal education, for he 


A gasolene touring car of the French type 


who operates an automobile intelligently and well must 
have a thorough knowledge of the machinery and its 
workings. 

There are three standard types of automobiles—electric, 
gasolene, and steam. The electric automobile is very de- 
sirable for city use because of its cleanliness, simplicity 
and ease of operation; it is obviously not suitable for 
touring, on account of its limited radius of action and 
the lack of suitable charging stations in the country. 
The charging of a storage battery is a slow operation, 
requiring several hours, and in order to secure good 
results the battery must be charged as slowly as it is 
discharged in actual running. 
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A heavy car of the gasolene typs, trying its speed 
on a seaside boulevard 


Much has been said and 
written about the Edison 
battery, which is, as yet, 
in an experimental stage. 

The gasolene automo- 
bile is driven by a gas 
engine, or internal combus- 
tion engine, as it is often 
called. This type of motor 
has been made familiar 
through its application to 
launches and as an auxil- 
iary power for sailing 
yachts. The power is ob- 
tained by drawing into the 
cylinder of the engine a 
small quantity of gasolene 
vapor and air mixed in the 
proper proportions; the 
mixture is then compressed 
and exploded by an elec- 
tric spark. Owing to this 
method of producing power, there is always some noise 
and vibration which cannot be eliminated entirely. 

This kind of an automobile is very convenient and 
practical, as it is easy to start, and it can run fora long 
distance (one hundred to two hundred miles) on one 
filling of gasolene and water (the water is used to cool 
the cylinder or cylinders of the engine). Gasolene auto- 
mobiles have improved greatly in the past few years, 
particularly in this country. To be sure, this type has 
had its greatest development in France and Germany, 
but some of the cars recently produced in America are 
notable for their quiet running, simplicity and excellent 
control of the engine. 

Steam is a motive power which is widely used and 
generally understood; and the elasticity or flexibility of 
the steam engine makes it a desirable type for use in 
automobiles. Steam automobiles have been in use in this 
country for about three years, and they have proved very 
popular and successful. The fuel is gasolene, which is 
burned in an enclosed Bunsen burner; the control of 
the fire is automatic and requires little attention. Auto- 
mobiles of this type cannot run as far as gasolene 
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The end of a successful hunting trip 
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automobiles on one filling; the water-tank must be re- 
plenished about every twenty-five or forty miles. This, 
however, is compensated for by the remarkable hill-climb- 
ing power, the delicate control of the steam carriage, 
and the ease with which the speed may be changed. 

A word as to prices: Steam and gasolene automo- 
biles may be purchased as low as six hundred or seven 
hundred dollars, and will give good satisfaction. The 
public seem to expect very moderate prices, but it must 
be considered that well-built machinery of the proper 
power is expensive to build; cheap and flimsy machinery 
will not do at all in automobiles. The price of bicycles 
is no criterion, for the best wheels built to-day cost 
about two dollars a pound, possibly a little less; whereas 
automobiles cost only about one dollar a pound. More- 
over, automobiles cannot be turned out in great quanti- 
ties, as bicycles have been; changes in detail and other 
conditions prevent this. 

A good plan for the beginner is to buy a second-hand 
machine. There are good reasons against this, it is true; 
the previous owner may have abused his car, making it 
more than second-hand; further than this, a new car may 
have more improvements 
or conveniences; still, price 
is an object to many, and 
good second-hand cars 
may be had from the man- 
ufacturers who have used 
them for demonstration or 
similar purposes. A little 
paint and overhauling will 
often change a well-worn 
automobile into a desirable 
bargain for the prospective 
automobilist. Again, some 
owner may desire a larger 
or more powerful car, in 
which case he is willing 
to dispose of his present 
machine at a_ reasonable 
price, and in_ first - class 
condition. 

The chauffeur problem 
is not a difficult one, as 





A type of American gasolene. car, suitable for touring 
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many owners care for their machines entirely, excepting the 
washing of the carriage-body and similar details. Others 
who have taken up the new sport in earnest and who own 
one or more large high-powered cars, find the services of 
a trained mechanic or chauffeur indispensable. With a 
little instruction, however, any intelligent coachman or 
man about a place may become expert in the care and 
operation of automobiles. Every owner must know his 
car thoroughly, even though he may not have the time or 
inclination to give much attention to the machinery aside 
from the actual operation. At all events, whoever does 
care for the automobile must understand its workings and 
be able to keep it in good running order all the time. 
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it that the gasolene- and water-tanks are full, look in the 
tool-box and see that the outfit is complete, inspect all 
lubricators, and have such valves open as ought to be 
open, and such valves closed as should be closed,—in 
short, a rapid inspection of the car takes but little time and 
may prevent inconvenience or accident while on the road. 
The tires should be looked over to see that they are in 
good condition and pumped up to the proper pressure. 
Never go out on the road without a suitable repair outfit, 
tire tape, a good air-pump and the like. Most tire diffi- 
culties are due to negligence and reckless driving; it is 
surprising what little trouble pneumatic tires give when 
they are properly cared for and the vehicle is operated 
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Nothing is more exhilarating than to fly at full speed through the country when a clear stretch of road is found 


It is well to inspect all parts of the machinery often 
and regularly, and particularly after a hard trip. This 
takes little time and prevents trouble. It is said that in 
summer the road from Paris to Versailles is practically 
carpeted with stray bolts and screws from automobiles. 
If any part of the machinery is not working well have it 
looked at as soon as possible,—do not let the trouble 
grow worse; if it is a loose bearing, adjust it; if there is 
a knock in the engine, locate the trouble and remedy it; 
keep all working parts clean and well lubricated with 
good oil. These general instructions apply to any 
type of automobile, and are too seldom followed care- 
fully. Automobile troubles often are due as much to 
poor maintenance and careless operation as to any defect 
of the machine. 

Before starting on a run, the automobile should be 
gone over and inspected after it is ready to start. See to 


judiciously over bad stretches of road. Single-tube tires 
are used mostly on the lighter models; heavier carriages, 
weighing over fifteen hundred pounds, are best equipped 
with double-tube tires. 

If a long run is to be made, arrange to carry extra 
gasolene in proper receptacles. The reason for doing this 
is that good gasolene of the proper gravity is sometimes 
dificult to obtain, and although the poor article may 
serve the purpose, yet it cannot give the best results. 
Extra clothing and miscellaneous supplies can be carried 
conveniently in wicker hampers secured to the vehicle- 
body, and it is well to have the extra equipment include 
sundry extra parts, which are not easily obtainable at 
the country store or village blacksmith shop. 

If it is a gasolene carriage, see that extra sparking 
plugs are taken along; if it is a steam carriage, see that a 
few extra gauge-glasses are always kept in the tool-box. 
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Many such autamobile 
parts do not take up much 
room and may prove very 
useful when the carriage 
is stalled for some reason 
on a lonely road far from 
telephone or telegraph. 

Oné of the greatest ad- 
vantages of the automobile 
is its ability to cover much 
ground; yet we cannot en- 
joy the country while trav- 
eling at break-neck speed. 
Some automobile owners 
have seen fit to run their 
vehicles much too fast, or 
have permitted their chauf- 
feurs todo so. The pub- 
lic road is no place for 
racing; speed tests of bi- 
cycles and horses are con- 
fined to a proper track or course, and this should apply 
naturally enough to fast automobiles. 

The introduction of the mechanical carriage has been 
relatively quiet. To be sure, there have been some acci- 
dents, and these happening in or near metropolitan dis- 
tricts have attracted more or less attention and possibly 
have been given undue publicity by publications of a 
sensational nature. Yet, if we look back to the early 
days of the trolley-car and the bicycle, it will be fairly 
evident that the introduction of the automobile has been 
very free from unpleasant incidents. The venom of 
public prejudice has been diluted decidedly; we are get- 
ting used to new things, and surely we have them, and 
in no greater variety than in the line of transportation. 

The competent driver of an automobile really has 
more right to the highway than an indifferent driver of a 
team of spirited horses, but the chauffeur must be con- 
siderate. If any automobile drivers have been arrogant, 
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An electric runabout in the park 
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let them be suppressed 
and let us hear no more 
of it. 

In operating automo- 
biles, therefore, the speed 
maintained should be a 
reasonable one, for high 
speed is expensive and 
dangerous, and most un- 
necessary. 

The operator of an auto- 
mobile should learn to use 
good judgment in ascend- 
ing and descending grades. 
It is a thrilling experience 
to coast down a long hill, 
but the machine should al- 
ways be kept under per- 
fect control so that it 
may be stopped at a mo- 
ment’s notice. It may be 
remarked, incidentally, that every automobile should be 
supplied with at least two good brakes, and they should 
be kept in good working condition all the time. In 
applying brakes do not jam them on in a hurry, especially 
on muddy roads. In fact, operate all levers and valves on 
an automobile with care and thoughtfulness. It should 
be constantly remembered by an automobile owner that 
his carriage is an inert machine; it has no sense or intelli- 
gence and cannot run without the brains of the operator. 

These general suggestions apply to all types and 
classes of automobiles, and it is only by following them 
that the best results can be secured. It is well to err on 
the side of safety. It is not necessarily the engineers or 
mechanically inclined who make the best automobile 
operators; carefulness and common sense are all-impor- 
tant. It is through studying carefully the mechanism of 
our automobile, learning how to run it, and keeping it 
always in perfect repair, that we achieve success. 








The hills are steep and the roads are heavy, so we turn up the fire to get more steam 
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An open field in the pouring rain was the first night’s stopping place 


THE INDOMITABLE AUTOMOBILE 


SOME ADVENTURES IN THE NEW 
AN EXPERT DETAILS THE 
I. THE RACE IN THE STORM 


HE furious rain-storm 
that swept over the 
eastern states in the 


early part of last October 
raged during the first four 
days of the automobile en- 
durance run from New York 
to Pittsburg. When the van- 
guard of the contesting 
machines, having struggled 
thrbugh tremendous _hard- 
ships, reached Bath, N. Y., 
on the third day, the news- 
paper men hurried to the 
telegraph office with their 
reports. To their dismay they found that the wires were 
down, and that any messages would have to be sent from 
Corning, several miles away. 

‘“When is the next train for Corning due?” the opera- 
tor was asked. 

‘“No trains have been running for several hours,” he 
replied. ‘A good many of the bridges about here have 
been washed away. You can’t get a horse. No farmer 
would stir out ona day like this.” 

‘“What is running?” asked a reporter, in despair. 

“Only the automobiles,” was the reply. 

A car was soon plowing its way through the mud to 
Corning. The value of the American automobile for hard, 
practical service had been proved beyond dispute. 

The route for this first long-distance test of American- 
made automobiles was over the Catskills, across New York 
state to Buffalo, and then to Pittsburg by way of Cleve- 
land. Between the terminal towns were eight hundred 
miles of all kinds of country, of all sorts and conditions 
of roads. The schedule called for eight days of driving, 
not including a Sunday stop-over at Buffalo. As planned 





The farmers along the roads of- 
fered plenty of friendly advice 
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ENDURANCE CONTEST— 
RESULTS OF THE RUN 


by the manufacturers, the contest was to have been a very 
practical affair; not a race, but a test of reliability of the 
various American makes of automobiles, to determine 
where their weak points lay. Necessarily, the public would 
ascertain the relative merits of the different machines. ~ 

But the devastating rain-storm, during which the water- 
fall was greater than often during an entire year, resulting 
in gutted roads, the washout of bridges, the flooding of 
cities, and the destruction of miles of railroad track, made 
the run not only a test of the machines,—a test tenfold 
more severe than was expected,— but also an undertaking 
of spectacular interest. The journey of the machines that 
caught the brunt of the storm was marked by a succession 
of hair-breadth escapes, through mud and water which 
concealed strange roads, over temporary bridges hastily 
knocked together, along railroad ties, and up the almost 
impassable bridle-paths of steep mountain-sides. Very real 
hardships were endured by the men, who, for hours at a 
time, drove in the very teeth of the storm, often becoming 
so benumbed that, when they stopped, they had to be 
lifted from their seats and revived with stimulants. The 
courage, amounting to recklessness, the perseverance, the 
resourcefulness, were such as might have been caused by a 
national calamity. 

It was like the forced march of an army. Farmers 
stayed out in the storm at night, built beacon fires or 
swung lanterns as signals of dangerous places. All along 
the way, the country folk showed their interest by offering 
food to the contestants as they charged past. The occu- 
pants of one machine captured a pie that an ingenious 
housewife had fastened to the end of a fish-pole. Apples, 
oranges and candy were thrown into the cars, and bottles 
of milk were placed by the roadside. 

The desire to demonstrate the worth of their particular 
cars was partly responsible for the exertions of the con- 
testants. Much more powerful than this, however, was 
the grim determination to reach Pittsburg. Hunger. the 


For 


loss of sleep, even the risk of life, did not matter. 
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The start from Binghamton.—Nine miles ahead the roads were 
eight feet deep in water 


Mud and water were not the only roaa troubles the contestants met with 





Scrap-iron from farmers’ workshops saved many a car from being 
disabled 
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thirty-six hours one belated driver clung to his post in 
order to make up lost time. At the end of the run, a 
least one man went to a hospital and others were under 
the care of physicians for several days. 

Except in the case of the few contestants who were 
lucky enough to charge through from Pine Hill to Bing- 
hamton— the second night’s stopping place — before the 
storm reached its greatest fury, the second and third days 
of the run were crowded with adventures and escapes. 

Up hill and down hill, over roads inches deep in mud, 
or almost as many feet deep in water, the cars panted— 
the wheels now dropping into an unseen ditch, now hurled 
into the air by a hidden stone. From one side to the 
other of the rough, badly made roads they skidded while 
now and then some unfortunate car sank deep in the mud 
and water at the side of the road, there to stay till help 
arrived. A passenger from a car in such a predicament 
walked half ~ mile to the nearest farm-house to borrow a 
horse. 

‘Well, I guess not,” said the farmer. ‘I wouldn’t ask 
my worst enemy to go out in such a storm as this—much 
less my horse.” 

Frequently the roads were flooded to a depth of several 
feet. When even the fences were under water, the bor- 
dering trees were the only guides to the position of the 
roads. In some places where the roads were impassable, 
the cars were driven along the railroad tracks over the ties. 
To avoid a short stretch of road that was several feet 
deep in water, one contestant drove his car over a moun- 
tain. So steep and slippery was the road in places that he 
could advance—and then but a few feet at a time—only 
when he placed the rubber foot-mat under the wheels. 

While the strain on the automobiles was tremendous, 
and machinery trouble was frequent, twenty-five out of 
the thirty-four starters reached Pittsburg. 

The resourcefulness and ingenuity of this small army 
was unbounded. Bridges were repaired, railroad culverts 
were spanned with fence-rails. Where a wayward stream 
had washed away a strip of roadway, an automobile crew 
tore up a near-by fence, drove posts, laid the timbers 
across, and in the course of a few minutes built a substan- 
tial trestle. Scrap-iron from farmers’ workshops and wire 
cut from roadside fences served for temporary repairs. 
The tires of one automobile were mended with porous 
plaster. When gasolene gave out, kerosene would keep a 
car in motion. In the ascent of a steep hill the driver of 
one car found that the gasolene would not flow forward 
from the almost empty tank into the carburetter. A man 
ran along the side of the car, pouring the gasoline into the 
carburetter through a funnel. In the case of another car 
in a like predicament, the mechanic forced the gasolene up 
into the carburetter by blowing’ into the tank. 

The reliability of the automobile as a practical road 
machine—even on our primitive American roads—was 
vindicated. The test proved, for instance, that in extreme 
weather conditions, when no other sort of conveyance was 
in commission, a country physician could count on the 
serviceableness of his automobile. 

The wretched condition of many of our American roads 
was shown to the public, as it were, under the rays of a 
calcium light. The effects of the contest on the better- 
ment of road conditions, it is hoped, will be far-reaching. 
Again, it was shown that the driver of the machine played 
an important part in the behavior of it. Nine-tenths of 
the automobile breakdowns, it has been estimated, are 
due to the driving of unskilful chauffeurs. 
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FROM THE CONTEST 


By Henry SOuTHER 


Il. LESSONS 


(Official examiner of the endurance run) 


HE machines received more punishment during 
this test than would naturally fall upon an auto- 
mobile in a year’s ordinary service. Some of them 

were fearfully abused by their operators— needlessly so, 
while others were nursed carefully. ‘No driver cared for 
his machine from day to day by making the small adjust- 
ments that an owner or his man cught to make. This was 
a mistake on the part of the operators, because things 
went from bad to worse, and many parts were ruined that 
ought to have finished in good shape. 

The fact that the machines finished, some of them, on 
schedule time, is the most remarkable outcome of the test. 
It must be remembered that the causes of accident were 
not the ordinary obstructions met in the country road, as 
machines repeatedly slid off the roads into the side ditches. 
This sort of accident brought about breakages that other- 
wise would not have occurred. 

The tires proved to be the greatest source of trouble. 
After all other troubles have gone, and the slightest defect 
of design been remedied, the pneumatic tire, which is easily 
injured, must remain, in order that the automobile may be 
a desirable vehicle for use. As was demonstrated in this 
test, it is largely a matter of luck. Some machines went 
through without one minute’s delay; others met with 
constant trouble from tires. It has been clearly shown 
that there is a difference in the wearing qualities of pneu- 
matic tires. A cheap tire is liable to be a bad wearing 
tire. Not necessarily so, of course; a cheap tire may last a 
long time. 

The other sources of trouble were as many as the dif- 
ferent parts of the machine. In general, it is evident that 
more generosity in wearing surfaces, an increase in the size 
of some parts and a decrease in the size of others will 
bring about what might be called the perfect machine. The 
machines in question were all operative at the end of the 
run, though many of them had gotten into a shaky condi- 
tion and many parts rattled from looseness caused by wear. 

This condition is similar to that of the bicycle industry 
of some ten years ago. At that time bicycles did not wear 
out by a general depreciation, but they became disagree- 
ably shaky in certain parts, and were generally a nuisance. 
Gradually these conditions were reduced to one—a bi- 
cycle wears out. A general depreciation—a denting, a 
rusting of the parts—gradually comes about, until the ma- 
chine is discarded. The automobile must necessarily go 
through this same development. It does not seem pos- 
sible to jump at once to the ideal machine, but this is about 
the worst that may be said of the automobile in its present 
stage of development. 

Wheel bearings of three kinds were in use — the plain 
journal, the roller-bearing, and the ball-bearing. Some of 
each of these finished in good shape, thus demonstrating 
the possibilities of each type when properly designed. 
Some of each type failed because of poor design, not be- 
cause of a wrong principle. In the plain journal, the ma- 
terial used, taken in connection with a sufficiency of 
bearing surface, is the important thing. In the ball- 
bearing, it was the machine showing parts of a large 
diameter that came through in good shape. The same 
remark applies to the roller-bearing. The diameters of 
the roller as well as of the ball must be as great as design- 
ing conditions will allow. 
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It was a stiff climb up the Catskills! On this road many cars 
narrowly escaped a precipitous fall of fifty or seventy-five feet 





A typical road during the first half of the contest 





The end of the journey. — Two of the first cars to reach Pittsburg. 
Twenty-five cars successfully completed the run. The last five arrived 
only a few hours after the schedule time limit. 





Speaking generally, the 
axles proved to be large 
enough. Some were sprung 
and broken, to be sure, 
but, under the conditions 
of the weather and roads, 
the defect was excusable. 
The springs gave much 
trouble, and it is not aston- 
ishing under the circum- 
stances. It was claimed 
that no spring should be 
called upon to stand the 
punishment that they got 
during this test, and yet 
the buyer would wish to 
have in his vehicle a set 
of springs that would stand 
the unusual shake of a 
badly filled ditch or a bad 
cross-walk taken at high 
speed. Such an obstruc- 
tion may be met on the 
best of roads. Spring con- 
nections became shaky, 
showing a lack of area in 
the wearing surfaces. 

The steering mechan- 
ism of an automobile is 


subject to worse punishment than the engineer engaged 
in building it realizes. With only a few exceptions, the 
connections of the steering system became very disagreea- 
bly loose and shaky. The remedy is to build with larger 
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A tragedy of the run—a spark and a leaky gasolene tank caused 
the blaze 
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wearing surfaces and bet- 
ter materials at the point 
of wear. 

Brakes, as a rule, stood 
up in a most excellent 
fashion. They were worn, 
to be sure, but the condi- 
tions were abnormal and 
extreme. The same re- 
mark applies to chains. 
They were worn, but oper- 
ative at the finish. 

The motors, with only 
a few exceptions, came 
through in splendid shape. 
Adjustments would have 
put nearly all of them in 
first-rate condition again. 
Breakages were few and 
far between. 

The connections be- 
tween motor and wheels— 
that is, the transmission 
gears — were a source of 
some trouble during the 
run. Right here, in my 
opinion, there must be a 
revolution in the near fu- 
ture. In no other place in 


machine construction is it the custom to place gears where 
they are so abused as in the prevailing method of engaging 
gears when both are in motion. The principle is wreng— 
a way must be found, and will be found, to avoid it. 





The automobiles developed decidedly amphibious characteristics 
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| MECHAM a THERE 
ARE FOUR STEAMERS HERE 
BUT IF YOU LOOK AGAIN, 
YOU'LL SEE FIVE. 
















SEND IN YOUR GUESS AS 
TO MAKE AND MODEL OF 
THIS ONE. WINNER CAN 
HAVE ANY GAZETTE FROM 
OUR FILES, FREE. THE 
ANSWERS REMAIN H.C.C. 
a ae 


WELL, THE HOTELS ARE GETTING BETTER! 


NOW HEAVE HO, AND WE’LL 
MAKE IT THIS TIME, MEN! 





ol. WHY IN @?x #exvx* DI, 
HE TAKE THIS ROAD? 





NOW I’LL PUMP SOME MORE ~~ 
WATER IN THE BOILER AND 
YOU BOYS PUSH! 





IN CASE YOU DON’T RECOGNIZE IT, THIS IS 
THE LADIES ENTRANCE TO THE TOD HOTEL IN 
BUTLER, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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HORSELESS CARRIAGE CLUB PICNIC MEET 


On Saturday, Sept. 27, 1947, the Horseless 
Carriage Club met at Rancho’ Rinconada in 
beautiful San Fernando Valley for a_ very 
successful and entertaining picnic meet as the 


guests of President Lindley Bothwell. It was a 
typical California day of beautiful weather. 
A large group turned out, many of them in old 


costumes and driving their old cars. Of the many 
fine antique cars driven to the meet, the 1910 
E. M. F. belonging to Fred Buess, Jr., and the 
1912 Havers belonging to Lassiter Hoyle were 
outstanding for the beautiful work done in 
restoring and refinishing them. No detail had 
been overlooked and the two cars were resplen- 
dant with gleaming paint, new tops, highly 
polished brass,:and even the motors were spotless 
with gleaming brass and copper fittings. 


Our host had done a great deal to prepare 
for the event. A large parking area was cleared 
and sprinkled to keep the dust down. A new two 
story building, recently completed, was filled 
with some of the choicest of Lindley’s many fine 
antique cars. All of them were dusted and 
polished for the occasion and it was indeed a 
treat to see the many fine museum specimens of 
vintage and veteran motor cars, and “Ohs” and 
“Ahs’’ were plentiful as groups’ gathered to 
inspect such items as the one cylinder Cadillac 
coupé, model “K” Ford, rear entrance Autocar, 
Darraq, and other outstanding cars. 


Member Franz Ridgeway and his_ charming 
wife were visitors from Portland, Oregon. They 
report a very lively group of old car enthusiasts 
in that city who have formed the Historical 
Automobile Club of Oregon. There are about 30 
members in this club, many of whom are also 
members of the Horseless Carriage club. 


Our new member, Ralph dePalma, was to be 
seen looking over the old Stearns and the old 
Stutz racers that Lindley has. Could he be 
scouting for cars for the next Indianapolis 
classic? 


Edgar Bergen was on hand with his crew of 
helpers and his motion picture equipment 
recording in sound and picture the events of the 
day. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Johnson and daughter 
Diane drove to the meet from San Pedro in the 
“Doodle-Bug” and the little car caused quite a 
sensation. It is an Austin with a custom-built 
roadster body and is only 33 inches high over 
all. 


Many members expressed the opinion that 
this was the best meet of the year because there 
were so many old cars to look at, which provided 
entertainment which was lacking at other meets. 
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CLUB EMBLEMS AVAILABLE SOON! 


Club Emblems, about 3%” wide, will be 
available about February 15. These emblems will 
be of highest quality brass, polished and lac- 
guered, colored red, blue, and black vitreous 
enamel, with holes for attaching. Price, $3.00. 
Please order one or more of these emblems at once 
from Herbert Royston, P. O. box 503, West Los 
Angeles 25, California. 


BRASS REEDS FOR BULB HORNS 


W. A. Pruett, 1019 Pomona-Covina Road, 
Covina, California, will make brass reeds 
for bulb horns. Overall length is 28”, 
large part of tapered end—°26". $4.00 ea. 


NOTE FROM RANSOM MATTHEWS: Nov. 17, 1947 


To the editors: 


Several members around Pasadena, Sierra 
Madre, Arcadia, Monrovia, and Covina have spoken 
of their desire to have some local meetings, so 
I will be glad to hear from all those interested 
with suggestions as to when they think such a 
meeting could be held. 

Sincerely, 


Ransom Matthews 
186 Grove St. 
Sierra Madre, Calif. 


NEW MEMBERS SINCE THE SEPTEMBER GAZETTE: 


Gregory Ain, 7964 Willow Glen Rd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 

Ed. Baird, 2671 Cowper St., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Donald Brinkman, 5408 Kinchelow Dr., Los Angeles 41, Calif. 

Robert S. Coffin, 8180 El Cajon Blvd., San Diego 4, Calif. 

T. E. Craddock, Seymour, Texas 

E. R. Crow, Westfield Motor Sales G., Westfield, N. J. 

Ralph T. Davis, 2126 Branden St., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

Ray W. Davis, 7503 Washington St., Kansas City 5, Mo., 

Ralph dePalma, 3044 Lincoln Av., Altadena, Calif. 

George Fuchs, Rt. 6, box 1300, Soppington, Missouri. 

Cotton Goff, 2020 So. Pacific Av., San Pedro, California. 

Harold G. Hess, 6551 Will Rogers St., Los Angeles 45, Cal. 

Dr. Wallin W. King, 8037 Holy Cross Pl., Los Angeles 45, ™” 

Martin A. Lang, 2719 Woodbun Av., Cincinnati 6, Ghio. 

LaRue B. Langguth, 2635 Cecelio, Brentwood 17, Mo. 

Donald F. Long, 751 Nutwood St., Inglewood, California 

Louie Mahoney, 2450 Glencoe Av., Venice, California 

Lynne G. McKee, South Bend Oyster Co., South Bend, Wash. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Nedry, 2012 N. Argyle Av., Hollywood 28, Cal. 

J. C. Nichols, Cody, Wyoming 

E. H. Overman, 903 N. 7th St., Springfield, Illinois 

Burnell W. Poling, 1105 E. Main St., Van Wert, Ohio 

Leo C. Pinkston, 176 9th St., Richmond, California 

Lewis M. Rumsey II, 4372 Westminster Pl.,St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Steve C. Tate, Tate, Georgia 

Garland A. Tunnell, Stephenville, Texas 

Harry A. Weisbord, 5728 Rodman St., Philadelphia 43, Penna. 

L. M. Weitzel, 1845 W. 92nd St., Los Angeles 44, Calif. ° 

Hilary E. White, 248 S. Western Av., Apt. 314, Los Angeles 
4, Calif. 








FROM OUR MEMBERS 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF ALTON H. WALKER, CARMEL, 
AN EARLY MOBILE STEAMER, MODEL “N" FORD, 
A 1903 


RIGHT TO LEFT; 


1903 STEVENS DURYEA, ONE CYLINDER CADILLAC, MAXWELL, 
1906 FRANKLIN, 


RAMBLER, 
TWO CYLINDER REO. 


; oo = - _ 
ry, 7 en , 


1913 STEVENS DURYEA OWNED BY 
FRED BISSELL, JR., OF DUBUQUE, 
IOWA 


1904 CADILLAC, OWNED BY F. A. 
WOODZICKA, LAKE TOMAHAWK, WIS. 


1912 LITTLE, OWNED BY BOB 
GRAHAM, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1918 RENAULT OWNED BY J. 
WIGLESWORTH, OF KANSAS ae, 
CITY, MISSOURI. 


1923 PACKARD OWNED BY BOB 
GRAHAM, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1915 QVERLAND SPORT 
* ROADSTER OWNED BY 


M. F. MITCHELL, JR. 


OF BATH, MAINE. 


1917 DODGE ROADSTER OWNED BY 
Cc. <A. GAINES OF MILWAUKEE 


CALIFORNIA 


A 


1903 PIERCE MOTORETTE, AND AN EARLY 


en 


: Ro Feet ho! d 
HERB ROYSTON AND HIS 1906 AUTOCAR, 


u a “4 


TYPE "x" 


~w 


rm 
*A VIEW OF THE ENGINE OF 


wit 
J 
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W. J. HICKMOTT, JR., OF WEST 
HARTFORD, CONN. IN CENTER 
AND MR. AND MRS. EARLE S. 
ECKEL AND A 1914 STANLEY 
STEAMER OWNED BY MR. ECKEL 
AND DRIVEN BY HIM IN 1947 
GLIDDEN TOUR REVIVAL. 


1910 FORD OWNED BY HAROLD MAXWELL OF LOS ANGELES 


WIGLESWORTH, 
CITY, MISSOURI. 


THE 1913 STEVENS DURYEA Sm 
OWNED BY FRED BISSELL, JR. BBs 
[= OF DUBUQUE, ; 


IOWA. 


~~ - Ps 
oir ggg 1916 PLERCE-ARROW 6, OWNER 
"BY RALPH T. DAVIS, OF LOS 
ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


KANSAS 


1914 FORD OWNED BY F. A. WOODZICKA 
OF LAKE TOMAHAWK, WISCONSIN. ~ 


1911 CADILLAC OWNED BY F. A. 

WOODZICKA, LAKE TOMAHAWK, WIS. = - j 
MODEL “ J'’ DUESENBERG OWNED 
BY DR. JOHN GERDES, CHARL- 
STON, MISSOURI. 


STUTZ CONVERTIBLE COUPE 
OWNED BY WILLIAM SNYDER 
OF UNIVERSITY HTS., OHIO 


<r i 
mite 





THE OLD CAR 4<2EY wv gypetel 


DON'T LOOK NOW, —= 
THIS GUY COMING LOOKS 
LIKE A CUSTOMER/ 


BARGAINS 


Hee AUN eAMMAVAAR ER RE BEE 


| lve Buy HON: cn 
ana 


sar LOW, 


O.K. MAC, /7'5 ALL YOURS HERES Your 
RECEIPT, #100 CAH, PAID in Full! 
HAT CAR WILL GIVE You / 
SPORTATION FROM HERE ON; 
JE YOU'LL KINDLY GET !7 
OFF THE LOT—— 


se Sige 
| oe +H) 
iB fe O 


WHY, 
NOW 


WE HAVE JUST THE CAR YOU WANT, MAC/ 
ANY ‘46 OR'A7 IN THE HOUSE, AS LOW AS 


JUST S/GN THIS \_# 
BLANK / WELL WRITE Y TELL you WHAT [LL Do— 


UP THE CONTRACT 


HE DOESNT WANT 

A LAE MOOEL) Apter 4 
RE YESTERDAY- | 

1S HE CRAZY OR Ph ing BS pared Mavee 

THIS SUCKER 

Pitt Bat 

/ HOLD H/iM 
HERE FOR A MINUTE 


WHILE J GET IT! 


$4999 WHY, FOR ONLY 
2700 DOWN, /iL 


‘4 LINOSEY ROTHWELL AND I SAW 
SOMEONE DRIVE THIS CAR IN HERE 
YESTERDAY! /VE BEEN LOOKING FOR 
THAT MODEL FOR YEARS i! WILL You 
TAKE #/000 For 17? 


( 60 AHEAD! 
YOU KICK ME 





OF BY 1 
NAMEPLATES FROM THE COLLECTION OF CHICAGO Lop 


E. J. BOWMAN, OF OSHAWA, ONTARIO. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
FOR THE GAZETTE 


For members: Free of charge for six (6) 
lines. Ten (10) lines for one dollar, and each 
additional five lines at one dollar---for example 


fifteen (15) lines for $2.00, twenty (20) lines 
for $3.00. 
For non-members, write the editor. Six 


lines are free to members....The members want to 
know your “wants’’or what you have “for sale”, so 
send them in. P. O. Box 503, West Los Angeles 
25, California. 


kaka Kaew Ka KKK 


Pictures of old-time cars in rural settings. 
Photos of old-time racing cars, many to select 


from. A sample of these are published in this 
issue in “Albert Mecham’s Photo Album™. Send for 
descriptive list of cars and prices. Albert 


Mecham, 140 Michigan Av., Highwood, Illinois. 
eM HR MM MH HE 
WANTED 


Pope-Hartford mechanical oiler with six 
sight-feed oil outlets for gravity feed to en- 


gine. Driven from cam gear through accessory 
gear. Have you an oiler answering the above 
description? L. C. Partridge, 712 Federal St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

16 valve 4 cyl. Drexel. Ogden, Biddle, 
Kissel, Roamer, Revere, Richelieu, Mercer, 
du Pont. Bob Graham, 1443 Jetferson, St. Louis. 


Ford model “T’’ Bosch, Delco, or Atwater- 
Kent distributor. Ross cam and lever steering. 
Demountable 30 x 3% wire wheels. Speedster bo- 
dies. Wm. Cain, 1918 Washington St., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 


Instruction manual for 1923 series Rolls- 
Royce Phaeton, or any other literature on this 
automobile, including catalog. Same also needed 
for 1928 Rolls-Royce Phantom I sedan. Arthur G. 
Rippey, 2925 E. Exposition Av., Denver 9, Colo. 


Complete set of oil lamps for 1903 Ford. 
Must be round lamps with bails. E. R. Crow, 
Westfield Motor Sales Co., Inc. 


Westfield, N. J. 





WANTED 


To buy or trade; Packard and steam litera- 
ture, especially anything pertaining to the 1902 
- 1903 Locomobile steamer. A list of items to 
trade and items needed sent on request. Hyde 
W. Ballard, 227 N. Bowman Av., Merion, Penna. 


Catalogs and literature, 1913 Cartercar, & 
literature, information, or pictures on the Buck 
automobile. John W. Buck, Jr.; P.O.8x 122, kound- 
out Station, Kingston, New York. 


1920-29 large touring or sport car, Ed 
A. Moran, 3629 Oxford Av., Riverdale,: New York. 


Winton carburetor, ca. 1910, and Briggs 
Magneto. Ransom Matthews, 186 Grove St., Sierra 
Madre, California. 


Complete top for 1906 model “*M” Cadillac. 
also two 28 x 3 tires and tubes. Also, want to 
purchase cars made from 1895 to 1905, esnecially 
1903 Ford and 1900 - '03 Oldsmobile. Walter 
Bittner, 1002 W. Washington, Bloomington, Ill. 


Any car with electric starter and under 
115” wheelbase. Must be within 1000 miles of 


St. Petersburg, Florida, or Canaan, New York, 
and more than 20 years old. Neil Ensworth, 215 
23rd Av., N., St. Petersburg, Florida. 


35 mm. Kodaslides of antioue or unusual 
automobiles. Will trade or buy. I have 100 
traders, all ditferent. Start a collectior. 
Frederick E. Bissell, Jr., 325 Alpine St., Dubuque, 


Iowa. 


Write to member Leo Peters, Hillside Av., 
at No. Second St., New Hyde Park, L. I., N. Y., 
and ask him for his booklet “Horseless Carriages” 
You’1ll enjoy it. 


Information,: parts manual, etc., on the 
12 volt Starter-Generator used on the 1913 
Studebaker model “35”. Mine is burned out and 
I want to repair it but don’t have the necessary 
information. Help a new member out. Leo C. 
Pinkston, 176 9th St., Richmond, California. 


N.A.C.C. Auto Handbooks, all issues. Ford 
Times, all issues. Catalogs for 1912, °13, ‘14 
Cadillacs. Catalogs for 1911, 12, & 13 Crawfords. 
Will also buy other catalogs. McKenrick’s Cycle 
Shop, Ebensburg, Pennsylvania. 


Am getting occasional inquiries for old, 
and even new (!) Detroit Electrics. My own pair 
(1916 cabriolet and 1939 chassis) are definitely 
not for sale, but since this make is my special 
interest, I’ll be glad to hear of any that are 
nttered and refer. Jamison Handy, Jr., 3422 W. 
59th nlace, Los Angeles 43, California. 





WANTED 


A Colburn automobile, or information lead- 


ing to the location of one. Ray E. Amundsen, 
4668 Raleigh, Denver 12, Colo. 


Live axle for 1922 Reo T-6, split type 
housing, needed urgently. W. Jack Down, Box 14§ 
E. Lansing, Michigan 


Pair brass flare front Corcoran Gas head- 
lamps, one pair of brass oil side lamps, one 
brass oil taio lamp. Six 344 x 4 tybes. Brass 
tubing and bulbs for horns. Other parts and 
Accessories for antiques. C. A. Gaines, 2429 
W. Fond du Lac Av.,; Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Supercharger for 1936 Auburn, 852 model, 
Dr. Thos. G. Dickinson, 839 Livingston Ave., 
Syracuse 10, New York. 


For Mercedes, 1911 or °12, model 37-95, 
95 h.p. with double exhaust valves, a four or 
five passenger open body from similar car of 
about the same period. Anyone knowing of such 
a body please write George Baekeland, 30 E. 42nd 
St.; New York, New York. 


Parts for Ford “T” speedsters; bodies, wire 
wheels, overhead valves, etc. William Cain, Jr., 
1918 Washington Av., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


5 demountable rims, 32 x 34” for Briscoe, 
1916. Hayden Shepley, Apple St., Essex, Mass. 
Manual or Literature on Car-Nation car, and 
for 1913 National 4 cyl. Need a running Board & 
battery box. Ralph Gould, 31 Forest Rd., Cape 
Elizabeth, Maine. 


Bosch DU-4, 2 spark Magneto for 4 cyl. en- 
gine. Also, some 7:00 x 21 tires and a 32-39 
Packard 12 cyl. block assem. Need top bows too. 
John R. Utter, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


Instruction books,: catalogs, or literature 
on the following cars: 
1920 HCS, 1927 Stutz,: 1911 Overland, 1909 and 
1912 Buicks, 1918 Pierce 48”. Also hoodlocks, 
dash mmp, and starter switch parts for 1918 
Pierce “48”. Elliott Wiener, 16039 Northfield St., 
Pacific Palisades, California. 


One pair of flare front brass gas headlamps 
suitable for 1908 Buick, one pair of brass oil 
side lamps for same car, also tail lamps. One 
brass flare front Cocoran gas headlamp to match 1 
I now have, 1908. Two bulbs and horn tubing. 
Good coil for 1908 Buick (I have the box). Radi- 
ator cap for 1917 Dodge. Winged Godtss mascot 
for Rolls-Royce radiator cap. Three good 7.00 x 
20 tires. C. A. Gaines, 2429 Fond du Lac Av., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


1903 Knox, 1923 MacFarland,?®2int and chrome, 
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FOR SALE 

Headlamp lens, many sizes and types. What 
do you need? Parts for Cadillacs, 1906 and ‘14. 
Also 1915 Grant, 30 h.p. Hupmobile, and 32 h.p. 
Hupmobile. Running gear and wheels for 1902 
Locomobile steamer. Motometers, brass head and 
side lamps. Horns, e¥ectric and bulb. Drum 
type electric lamps. Cars: 1910 Buick touring, 
$550. 1913 Metz Roadster, $250. 1912 Buick 


roadster (Iowa), $475. 1915 Buick touring, $250. 
1912 Hupmobile 32 hp. touring (Mich) $150. 1913 
Chevrolet “Royal Mail”, $175. 1913 “Baby Grand” 
Chevrolet touring, $250. Parts for 1926 Kissell. 
Neil Ensworth, 21% 23rd Av., No., St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 


1925 Franklin Coupe, 1926 Franklin Victoria 
coupé, 1912 Winton motor with air starter and 
transmission, 2 air compressors, Premier electric 
gearshift and operating buttons. Small steam 
engine. License plates, carburetors, Crescent 
bicycle, fine condition. Invalid’s wheel-chair. 
60 volumes auto books. 50 magnetos. Franklin 
engine, Franklin front and rear axles. 2 speed 
Ruxtel axle with Rocky Mountain brakes. Herbert 
Briggs, 6411 Orchard Av., Bell, California. 


Crawford touring car, 1911, in excellent 
condition, good upholstering, brass, and 5 tires, 
can be run anywhere. Fine paint job. Original 
mileage, 3,000. Price, $600.00. Ford touring, 
1914, fine mechanical, good top, upholstering, & 


brass. Needs paint. Price, $350.00. Ford 
truck, 1914, (Martin-Perry) open exp. body, good 
throughout, good paint, price 4350.00. Ford ‘T’ 


parts, all kinds in used odd tires, etc., write 
McKenricks Cycle shop, Ebensburg, Penna. 


Sale or trade: Stutz custom built conver- 
tible coupé, aluminum body by Durham, slanting 
narrow windshield and low California tyne top. 
Fine condition. Also Marmon V-16 sedan, new 
motor A-1. W. L. Snyder, 
2564 Charney Rd., University Heights, Ohio. 


1906 Thomas Flyer, 1909 Pierce touring, 
1904 Reo truck, 1910 Packard 30, and many others. 
Accessories, tires, and parts. Repairs to 
antique and modern cars, reasonable prices. Art 
Austria’s Simplex Garage. 200 Mildred Av., Venice 
California. 


1902 Reo runabout in good mechanical and 
running condition, reasonable price. The car is 
now in Fresno County. Milburn Harris, 4027 Wood- 
ruff Av., Oakland 2, California. 


1913 Maxwell towring. Needs top and paint. 
1922 Packard Coach. For sale or trade. Ed. 
Baird, 2671 Cower St., Palo Alto, California. 
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FOR SALE 


1908 Maxwell model "LD roadster, completely 
rebuilt in every detail. New radiator, newly 
Painted. Car looks and runs better than when 
new. Full lamp equipment, horn, windshield, and 
speedometer, etc. jJ- E. Vanderveer, 26 Emerson 
St., Kingston, N. Y. 


1908 Hopmobile roadster, complete with top 
and windshield. Good running order. T. G. . 
Mounsey, 4703 South 3rd St., Louisville, Ky. 


1910 model 20 Hupmobile torpedo roadster. 
Top and tires fair. Painted red with black trim. 
Price, $375.00. Rob'’t L. Gehrig, Grabill, Ind. 


Auto photos. I have thousands of photos 
of antique automobiles. Let me know your wants. 
I probably have them. State make, model, and 
year. McKenrick’s Cycle Shop, Ebensburg, Pena. 


A 36 x 4 SS tire, never used, $10.00 or 
trade for good 32 x 4% or 33 x 5 tire. Glenn L. 
Patton, 1404 W. Barton St., Seattle 6, Wash. 


1918 Buick model E-44, 6 cyl. roadster, 
complete, in running order and “as is” but 
restorable condition. $100.00, or will trade. 
Warren R. Perrins, 229 Malden St., Rochester 13, 
New York. 


1918 Chevrolet “490” roadster. 1907 Metz 
and 1914 Buick touring. The Metz is in good con- 
dition, the Chevrolet and Buick need work but 
are complete. Don R. Blythe, 209 North 9th St., 
Columbia, Missouri. 


Lozier coil and coil box. Pair of side 
lamps for electric car. Ford model T brass 
radiator for 1912. Pair early electric brass 
head lamps. Also the following pamts for 1907 
Thomas Flyer -- Hood, dash, side lamp brackets, 
rear doorsand hinges, mechanical oiler, wheels, 
hubs, and rear Sprockets. E. A. Catlett, 4885 
Vee St., Sacramento 17, California. 


New and Used tires, all sizes. 10% discount 
to club members on new tires. Also for sale or 
trade; 1917 Stanley steamer, would want 1 cyl. 
Cadillac or 4 cyl. Oldsmobile in trade. Bernard 
Rademacher, 8769 Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles 3, 
California. 


1914 Big Overland touring in excellent 
condition, and 1912 Flanders “20” in excellent 
condition. Don R. Blythe, 209 N. 9th St., 
Columbia, Missouri. 


Sale or trade: Antique autos and acces- 
sories. Send for list. Want ALAM Handbooks, 
A. K. 


Stutz & H.C.S. parts and literature. 
Miller, Montclair, New Jersey. 





FOR SALE 


1914 Cadillac 4 cyl. touring with complete 
instruction manual. Runs like new. $385.00. 
Grant 4 cyl. roadster, reconditioned, $235.00. 
C. E. Patterson, 651 Via de la Paz, Pacific Pali- 
sades, California. 


1921 Reo touring car, original throughout, 
8500 miles, new tires, price $425.00. Carl D. 
Rosene, 7532 Laurel Canyon Blvd.,: North Hollywood 
Cali fornia. 


Send for your copy of Auto books, Literature 
etc., for sale. Edward A. Moran, 3629 Oxford Av., 
Riverdale, New York. 


20 H.P. Stanley engine for sale or trade, 
boiler controls, pumps, etc., C. F. Norris, 801 
S. W. Plum Dr., Portland 1, Oregon. 


Flare front Solar gas headlamp (handle 
type ca. 1906) brass bulb horn minus reed, tube, 
and bulb. Cylinder type carbide brass tank 
(cracked, needs repair). Two matching electric 
large cowl lights for ca. 1913 Cadillac or 
Stutz (made of brass). C. A. Gaines, 2429 W. 
Fond du Lac Av., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Maxwell 1907, 2 cyl. with top, in good 
running order. Brush 1908, 1 cyl. Krit 1910 
4 cyl. roadster. Ford 1912 model T. Reo 1913 
touring. Buick chassis, 2 cyl, model F, 1906. 
Tires, lamps, bulb horns. G. V. Keller, corner 
19th and N Sts., Lincoln, Nebr. 


A“must” for your auto library. Send 25¢ 
to the Hartford Chamber of Commerce, 50 Lewis St. 
Hartford, Connecticut, for a copy of the book 
“Hartford’s Golden Automobile Jubilee, 1897 - 
1947” - 40 pages about the early days of the 
automobile and the 1947 Glidden Tour revival. 
Lots of fine pictures. Limited quantity avail- 
able, so don’t delay. 


Still available - reprint of 1906 issue 
of AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION magazine. Many 
pictures of antique cars and stories of early 
cars used by doctors. Very interesting. Price 
50¢. Order from Herbert Royston, Box 503, 

West Los Angeles 25, California. 


Many California License plates as early as 
1914. Official car plates. Hub caps. Books. 
Instruction books. Radiator Emblems. Send for 
list. Harry Pulfer, 2700 Mary St., La Crescenta, 
California. 





33 x 5 tires, Ben Sharpsteen, 2324 Pano- 
rama Drive, La Crescenta, California. 


Locomobile, 1917, “48” touring, complete 
manuals, good top and side curtains, $600.00. 
Ralph Gould, 31 Forest Road, Cape Elizabeth, Me. 





FOR SALE 

25 side oil lamps for Model “T” Fords, 
1916 to 1920. New, SO¢ ea. Odd size tires, 
some in wrappers. Lots of Ford “T” parts. 
Chassis parts for model “A’’ Maxwell. Many 
other items. McKenrick’s Cycle shop, Ebens- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


1914 Empire touring, 1917 Oakland touring, 
1923 Packard town car, 1905 Maxwell roadster, 
1923 Essex touring, 25°’ Houk wire wheels, pair 
large drum headlamps similar to Rolls-Royce ’26. 
7 new 31 x 4 tires. 7 used and 1 new 32 x 4% 
tires. Bob Graham, 1443 Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 


Three American Rolls-Royce; 1926 Silver 
Ghost Limousine, mechanically A-1, six good tires 
new battery, $450.U0. 1927 Phantom chassis, un- 
restored but runs well, five tires, new battery, 


$225.00. 1932 Phantom sedan, inusually clean, 
finish like new, fine rubber, $1050.00. Jas. M. 
Carpenter, 4400 So. Kingshighway, St. Louis,9, Mo. 


Four new Firestone 30 x 3% tires and four 
new tubes. E. Slatz, P.O.Bx. 21, Sparks, Nevada. 


Sale or trade, 1917 Dodge Roadster fully 
restored, new black enamel paint job, five new 
tires, brand new battery, new brakes, complete 
as original, fine mechanical condition—can be 
driven anywhere. C. A. Gaines, 2429 W. Fond du 
Lac Av., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Sale or trade; 19U8 Buick touring, large 4 
cylinder model, original red leather upholstery. 
Large single Rambler tyne brass gas headlamp. 
Brass horn minus bulb. Brass cylindrical carbide 
tank. One pair electric side lamps for 1913 
Cadillac or Stutz. Brass Wercer type hand pymp. 
12 cylinder Auburn engine and transmission. Many 
other items too numerous to mention. C. A. 
Gaines, 2429 Fond du Lac Av., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Steam Fans - One 10 hp Stanley engine. 
Several 12 volt sirocco tyne blowers, these 
are new, made by Trade Winds, Type 361-S = and 
deliver 180 cu. feet/minute, ample to burn 6 
gallons of fuel oil/hour. Lloyd Lanterman, 4420 
Encinas Drive, La Canada, California. 


1919 Packard Twin-Six engine and trans- 
mission. Also other narts of same car. Russell 
Stocking, 1016 South Atlantic Ave., Alhambra, Cal. 


1925 Packard single six snvecial pick-up, 
9 forward speeds, 3 reverse, dual tires on rear, 
dual spot lights, dual fog lights. In good _ run- 
ning condition with many extras. Also 1930 Lin- 
coln berline - my personal car since 1938, only 
one ovmer before I purchased it, excellent con- 
dition mechanically, some extras, tires 7.00 x 20 
(truck) with two spares. Rowland B. Lyttle, 2821 
N. Sichel St., Los Angeles 31, Calif. CA 3985. 





COMING SOON 
A Book You Will Want to Own! 


““Where’s Your License?” written by 


W. J. Hickmott, Jr.; recounting his ex- 
periences in the early days of auto- 
mobiling and illustrated with about 
fifty photographs of the old Stanleys, 
Chalmers,: Columbias, etc. he used to 
drive, and other interesting sub- 
jects, is a book you will want to have. 


been set 
Car and 
specially 


A number of copies have 
aside for members of the Sports 
Antiaque Car Clubs and will be 


bound. 

Here’s what some say after reading 
the manuscript. “Russ” Sceli, Pres. of 
Sports Car Club of America, “If you 
don’t do it, I’11 publish it myself, 
every member will want one.” Herbert 
Royston, of Horseless Carriage Club, 
“Change the locations and dates and it 
would be my own experience.” 

Maybe YoU will want one when pub- 
lished. Price $3.50 per copy, order from 


the Vantage Corporation, W. Hartford 7, 


Connecticut. 


If you wish an autographed copy, 
please send check with order for $3.50. 
IT°S INTERESTING, 

IT’S DIFFERENT, AND 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS —— SWELL 


(advertisement) 
keke Kew KKK KKK 


1440 MICHIGAN AVENUE 


ILLINOIS 


HIGHWOOD, 


These are but a few of the 75 veteran auto 
racing photographs mentioned in my descriptive 
list, showing action pictures at Elgin, Maywood, 
Libertyville, Milwaukee, and Hawthorne tracks 30 
and 40 years ago. Send for descriptive list. 


Albert Mecham 
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You will know him at once. Yes, it's our Teddy Roosevelt driving his Haynes 
car to New York from his home in Oyster Bay. The young man jn the 
back seat is his son Quentin. 


The fellow in the derby is Tom L. Johnson who at the time this photo was 
made was Mayor of Cleveland. They say thet Tom was the best Mayor 
the city ever had. Yes sir, at that time they were even talking about his 
presidential possibilities. 


Here is James J. Corbett driving his Stearns. Note the right hand drive. 
That was the mode in those days. 


A fine collection of pugs in this Reo owned by James J. Jeffries. Note the 
“iron” hats, the stvie in those days. The center man in the back seat is 
NOT Woodrow Wilson. The left hand drive of the Reo was an improve- 
ment on the other make cars. 


Why of course he remembers the fellow wearing the funny looking hat 
and sitting at the wheel of his high powered car. Why that is one of the 
Vanderbilt boys, yes sir, one of the Vanderbilts. Now let's see, he will say, 
why that's Reggy, daddy of the famous Vanderbilt Cup Races. 


This must have been strictly for women. No, the ladies were not hoisted 
aboard. They had to climb a ladder to get into their seats and — 
a ladder with those long skirts must have been a sight for sore eyes. Loo 
at the rope to keep the passengers from falling out and note the cop. 
Weren't they handsome in those days? 








